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WE HAVE frequently been asked: How do 
our Canadian missions fare during the 
war? 

During the first few weeks after the out- 
break of the war there was a general feel- 
ing of uneasiness, of insecurity, among the 
members of our German-speaking con- 
gregations. Nobody knew what would 
happen, and those who had lived through 
the World War in Europe were filled with 
the greatest anxiety. Especially the Ger- 
man immigrants from Russia and Poland, 
who had experienced the war with all its 
terrors in their own homes and _ lives, 
waiting with fear and trembling for the 
things that might come to pass. After a 
while the excitement subsided and their 
fears were allayed. The people becaine 
conscious of the fact that they were living 
in a civilized land where law and order 
prevail. As a matter of fact, the large 
majority of the German immigrants had 
not come from Germany, but from non- 
German countries, and therefore could not 
be classified as enemy aliens. It is a little 
different with the pastors; of the sixty-one 
active pastors of the Manitoba Synod thirty 
were born in Germany; two of them are 
citizens of the United States, and the ma-- 
jority of those remaining are Canadian 
citizens. The Canadian public, however, 
does not distinguish between those who 
are born in Germany and elsewhere; to 
them all Germans are alike,. and so all of 
them, more or less, fall under mistrust and 
suspicion. But this condition will rectify 
itself; if everybody uses ordinary care and 
tact, nothing will happen to them. 

The building activities, which were in 
full swing during the summer, had almost 
come to a standstill. Congregations that 
had planned the erection of a church this 
fall, for which the money had been donated, 
hesitated and cogitated whether they 
should risk it or not. Now, however, con- 
fidence has returned, and again building 
projects are being undertaken. Soon the 
woods will reverberate with the sound of 
the ax, and logs and boards will come out 
of the forest. Under skilful hands these 
will be modeled into buildings, which are 
to house God’s children. 


Ten Below Zero 


Winter has come to Canada in earnest. 
By the middle of October reports came 
from Alberta that the temperature had 
gone down to ten degrees below zero. 
Snow is reported from all sections. Shortly 
before this cold spell a steady rain kept 
many farmers from harvesting their grain. 
In general, the harvest has been much 
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better this year than at any time dur- 
ing the past seven years of drought. 
But since the farmer has to pay back 
what he has received in relief, he does 
not have much left. In the Peace River 
District we have a small congregation 
which is quite isolated and ordinarily 
would require mission aid for many 
years to come. In order to strengthen 
the congregation financially we have 
tried an experiment. With the help of a 
kind woman we acquired the homestead 
out of which the church property has been 
cut, 160 acres, the proceeds of which, we 
hope, will some day make unnecessary any 
further mission support. Under the active 
leadership of the pastor, part of this home- 
stead has been cleared, and this year the 
first harvest was gathered:. 360 bushels of 
wheat and 600 bushels of oats, almost 
enough to pay for the entire cost of clear- 
ing, sowing and reaping. We expect that 
this homestead will help this congregation 
to attain self-support within a short time. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


The people in the Peace River District, 
as almost everywhere else on the frontier, 
have had a terribly hard beginning. De- 
prived of all their possessions by the late 
war, they had nothing with which to make 
a new start. It is no fun to go out into the 
bush and there to do the back-breaking 
work of clearing the ground, acre by acre, 
without proper tools, having insufficient 
clothing and being poorly fed. While wait- 
ing for the first harvest they had to rely 
on food such as the bush would pro- 
vide. But they did it. Only six years ago 
the twenty families had only some 100 
acres of cultivated land; today they have 
some 700 acres. All have sufficient feed 
for their domestic animals; while formerly 
they had to haul their straw in the bitter 
cold a distance of forty miles. All have 
sufficient clothes, due to the Christian love 
of Lutherans in the East. All have a suf- 
ficient supply of meat, while in the be- 
ginning they had to feed on bush rabbits, 
which, though to be had in abundance, 
were infected with a loathsome disease. 
They have fought their way through the 
hardest period of pioneer life. Now if the 
harvests do not fail them and the grain 
prices do not fall, they will soon get on 
their feet, and then their church will pro- 
gress from the state of indigence to the 
state of self-support. Until that time has 
arrived, the Church will have to support 
them with earnest intercession and help- 
ing hands, as it has done in the past six 
years, not only with salary aid for its pas- 
tor, but with many special gifts which 
have provided church and parsonage, farm 
and barn, which these poor beginners 
could never have produced with their own 
means, and for which they are deeply 
thankful. 

Let us pray for our Canadian missions 
that the war clouds may not darken their 
horizon nor impede their progress, and 
let us continue to show them that their 
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more fortunate brethren in the United 
States are standing behind them, support- 
ing them until they can stand on their 
own feet. 

Board of American Missions, 

39 East 35th Street, New York. 


“GIVE US PEACE” 
By Helen M. Schoner, Uniontown, Ohio 


Mr pays of war and conflict, 
And strife without surcease, 

The world cries out in anguish— 
“Oh God! Wilt Thou give peace?” 


“For we are tired and weary, 
And many sore oppressed, 

From strife and greed and hatred, 
Oh God! Wilt Thou give rest?” 


Above the noise of battle, 
Comes answer to this demand, 
“Return to Me, My children, 
And I will heal your land: 


“If you will do to others 

As you’d have them do to you, 
The wars will soon be over, 

And dreams of peace come true. 


“For ye are all My children, 
Whate’er your race or creed. 

Will you not live as brothers— 
Forget selfishness and greed? 


“If you will love and serve Me; 
My commandments true obey; 

There’ll be no war and conflict, 
But dawn of a peaceful day.” 


AN EVENING SONG 
By Erle C. Greiner 


Wen low the sun sinks in the west 
I lay my cares away and rest; 

And in the sweetness of the hour, 

I feel Thy all prevailing: power. 


The careless toil becomes less drear, 
When I can feel that Thou art near; 
And all my burdens on Thee fall 
When I can feel Thy tender call. 


A bliss unknown to me before 
Comes to my sick heart o’er and o’er, 
And all the turmoil and the fear 

Are nothing when I feel Thee near. 


I lay me down in peace to rest, 
Accepting what Thou thinkest best, 
And in the sweetness of the hour 
Reposing safe within Thy power. 


[Written by Mr. Greiner, treasurer of the 
Synod of Ohio and the Luther League of Ohio, 
shortly before his death, August 26, 1988. He 
was a faithful member of St. John’s Church, 
Zanesville, Dr. W. M. Hackenberg pastor. ] 
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| WITHIN HIS SIGHT 


People, Gifts and Motives Are Seen by Jesus 
By Epwarp K. Rocers, Warren, Pa. 


Mark 12: 41. “And Jesus sat over against the treasury and 
beheld how people cast money into the treasury.” 


Jesus had spent the day in the temple, where He had 
entered into much discussion with the leaders of the Jews. 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians and Scribes had plied Him 
with questions sought to draw forth an answer which could 
be condemned. The Lord perhaps was ready to leave the 
temple when He paused in one of the courts where thirteen 
trumpet-shaped offering boxes were located. Each box was 
marked to designate the purpose for which the offerings 
placed in it would be used. 

Standing unnoticed among the columns of the court, He 
could watch those who placed gifts within the boxes. It was 
perhaps near the close of the day, and the devout were 
pausing to leave their gifts as they departed to their homes. 
All types and classes came to the boxes at that evening hour. 


Jesus Sees All 

Jesus saw all the people who gave their offerings that 
evening. He watched them with those knowing and search- 
ing eyes: the eyes that looked at Judas when the sop was 
given to the betrayer; the eyes that looked on Peter when 
he denied his Lord; the eyes which sadly looked on Thomas 
when that doubting disciple wanted to examine the wounds 
of the nails and spear. It is well for us to remember that 
the eyes of the exalted Christ are always looking at us even 
as they looked at men and women in the days of His min- 
istry. Yes, He can see everything about us. Not only does 
He see our actions, but He knows our intentions and 
thoughts as well. 

According to the gospel, Christ said little as He stood by 
the offering boxes. He just watched. He took no steps to 
force anyone to give otherwise than as he desired to give. He 
never places compulsion upon us in this matter. Rather He 
accepts what Christians give in His Name, and not only 
counts the coins but weighs them against the ability to give. 
He has already warned us that he who sows sparingly shall 
reap accordingly, and that he who sows bountifully shall 
reap in the same way. We have His instruction on this 
matter; so now He watches us as He watched the Jews in 
the temple that day. 

We may deceive men on the measure of our devotion to 
the Lord, but we cannot deceive Christ Himself. We can- 
not sing loudly and give in a miserly way without bringing 
tears to the eyes of Christ. Our acclaim must be bolstered 
in every way by our actions. He knows our ability to serve 
in His Kingdom and to give to its support. He is not misled 
by the quality of our faith and gratitude. He knows whether 
our offerings come of compulsion and mere duty or whether 
they express grateful love born of faith in Him as the 
Saviour. The eyes of Christ see and know all these things. 
It is He Who is the final judge. 


The Large Gifts 

The Lord saw all that came to the offering boxes that eve- 
ning. The rich Sadducees came and left their coins of gold. 
The proud Pharisees gave what in the eyes of men were 
_ goodly gifts. Some, no doubt, gave their offerings with all 
the vain pride of the Pharisee who worshiped in the temple 
with the poor Publican. Indeed, the comparison in worship 
in that parable reminds one of comparison in giving which 

is in our text for this article. 
There can be little doubt that some gave gifts that day in 


the temple with a desire to attract the attention and ap- 
proval of men. Those who gave thus had their reward in 
the opinions of men and not in the benediction of God. 
After all, men are not equipped to be the best judges of 
one’s gifts to the Lord. As a rule we can only see the gift 
and are not able to determine how that gift compares with 
the true ability of one to give. We have a tendency to laud 
the large gift which may involve no sacrifice and pass by the 
modest gift which is given out of real sacrifice and love. But 
that is not the case with Christ: He sees and knows all. 

A story is told of an English meeting to promote foreign 
missions. Recognition was being given to the gifts con- 
tributed to the mission fund. It was announced that one 
man had given fifty guineas and there was loud applause. 
Another gift of fifty pounds was likewise applauded. A gift 
of twenty pounds was also greeted with noise. Then it was 
announced that one had given sixpence, and there was 
silence. The chairman of the meeting, knowing that the 
sixpense gift was more sacrificial than the fifty-guinea gift, 
called for even greater silence and then said that he could 
hear the applause of the pierced hands of Christ. A feeling 
of shame ran through the crowd, for they had judged as 
men do. 

The Widow’s Mites 

As the Lord watched the gifts being placed in the temple 
boxes there came a poor widow. One wonders if she did 
not come quietly after most of the worshipers had departed 
from the temple. Perhaps she had worked all day and held 
in her hand the payment for that labor. We can only spec- 
ulate on such things. 

One thing we do know. She quietly gave all that she had 
that day. It wasn’t much—two mites the Bible says. The 
Greek language tells us that the two mites were the two 
smallest coins available. So small were they that a temple 
rule forbade the giving of only one such coin. As near as 
we can determine, her gift was the equivalent of a fifth of 
a cent. 

It was such a small gift, yet our Lord said that the woman 
gave more than all those who gave of their gold. She gave 
all she had. There was sacrifice in that gift. It was born of 
a grateful soul. She gave of what she had, though men 


._ would have excused her from giving. She wanted to give 


even more than she was able to give. I am certain that she 
did not suffer because of that gift any more than the widow 
of Zarephath suffered want because she gave her last meal 
and oil to the Prophet Elijah. (I Kings 17: 8.) 

As we think about this temple experience of our Lord we 
should have impressed upon us the way in which He knows 
the extent of our ability to give. Though we may fool men, 
the eyes of Christ cannot be deceived. He sees not only the 
gift of money or service, but also the relationship of that 
gift to our possessions and of that service to our real ability. 
His eyes are still upon us. His commendation still goes forth 
to the givers of the gifts which are truly in grateful propor- 
tion to the giver’s ability. The weight of the gold is not as 
important as the relationship of the gift to possessions and 
to what one spends for luxuries and foolish things of life. 
Christ knows that about twenty-two cents of the American 
dollar are spent for luxuries, while less than a cent is given 
to the church that bears His Name. He knows that there 
are too few who give as the widow gave in the temple—- 
freely, out of love. Surely there must be tears in the eyes 
of Christ as He sees the offerings of many who confess Him 
as their Saviour. 
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Wuen the question is 
asked, “Where can we 
find the best religious 
poetry?” the answer 
Must -be,, “ln the 
Psalms.” However, 
when we open our 
Bibles to the Psalms, we are inclined 
to say: “But we can’t sing them!” Of 
course we can, and do sing some of 
them in Matins and Vespers. Yet we 
find it much easier to sing what has 
been written in the form of English ' 
verse. 

The United Presbyterians are com- 
monly known as “psalm singers,” be- 
cause in former years the only hymns 
they used were psalms which had been 
turned into English verse. These 
“metrical versions” of the psalms have 
a long and honorable history, some of 
them being of such excellent qualicy 
that they have been accepted outside of 
Presbyterian circles. We have a num- 
ber of them in our Common Service 
Book. Some are quite familiar, others 
are not often used. 

We sing the Twenty-third Psalm 
whenever Hymn 255 or 345 is announced. In the first of 
these two hymns, Isaac Watts presents the thought of the 
psalm in the words: 


“The Lord my Shepherd is, 
I shall be well supplied; 
Since He is mine and I am His 
What can I want beside?” 


That was back in 1719. A century and a half later, another 
man, Henry Williams Baker, reproduced the theme of the 
psalm in the other hymn mentioned: 


“The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack if I am His 
And He is mine forever.” 


The deep trust in the Lord, expressed in Psalm 31, finds 
its voice in Hymn 341 composed by Henry Francis Lyte. 
Where the psalm declares, “Into thine hand I commit my 
spirit,” the hymn sings: 

“My spirit on Thy care, 
Blest Saviour, I recline; 
Thou wilt not leave me to despair, 
For Thou art Love divine.” 


Lutherans Sing 
Psalms 


By Willard D. Allbeck, 
Wittenberg College 
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Or when the 
psalm at the 
outset pro- 
eliadm sin 
thee, O Lord, 
do I put my 
trust, let me 
never be 
ashamed,” the 
hymn continues: 


“In Thee I place my trust, 
On Thee I calmly rest; 

I know Thee good, I know Thee just, 
And count Thy choice the best.” 


Henry Francis Lyte, who lived in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, was a clergy- 
man in the Church of England. Born in 
Scotland, he was educated in Ireland, 
served parishes in England, and died in 
France. Even during his lifetime he had a 
reputation as a religious poet. His hymn, 
“Abide with Me, Fast Falls the Eventide,” 
is one of the finest in the English language. 

His fame, however, does not rest upon one 
hymn. Several other hymns inspired by psalms are in 
our Common Service Book. Psalm 67 begins with the 


‘words, “God be merciful unto us and bless us, and cause 


his face to shine upon us, that thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all nations.” Lyte’s hymn 
(423 in C. S. B.) offers the same petition in the words: 


“God of Mercy, God of Grace, 

Show the brightness of Thy face; 
Shine upon us, Saviour, shine, 

Fill Thy Church with light divine; 
And Thy saving health extend 

To the earth’s remotest end.” 


Hymn 422 is based upon a psalm also. We are quite 
familiar with the phrases of Psalm 84, which read, “How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord.” Per- 
haps we are not so well acquainted with Lyte’s hymn, 
which begins: 


“Pleasant are Thy courts above 
In the land of light and love: 
Pleasant are Thy courts below 
In this land of sin and woe. 


a, 
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O, my spirit longs and faints 
For the converse of Thy saints, 
For the brightness of Thy face, 
King of Glory, God of Grace!” 


Many congregations enjoy the vigor of Hymn 294, 


“O worship the King, all-glorious above, 
And gratefully sing His wonderful love; 
Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of Days, 
Pavilioned in splendor and girded with praise.” 


= A er 
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But few know that the author was a British nobleman, Sir 
_ Robert Grant, who was born in India, 1779, and died there in 
_ 1838. Though he was a lawyer, and a member of British Par- 
_ liament before he became a territorial governor in India, 

he was the author of some noteworthy hymns. Nor do many 
_ realize that he based his hymn on Psalm 104 which reads, 
_ “Bless the Lord, O my soul: O Lord, my God, thou art very 
- great; thou art clothed with honour and majesty.” When 
' the psalm continues, “Who maketh the clouds his chariot: 

who walketh upon the wings of the wind,” the hymn sings, 


“His chariots of wrath the deep thunder-clouds form, 
And dark is His path on the wings of the storm.” 


An American joins our group of psalm-hymn writers. 
His name is Timothy Dwight, D.D., a Congregationalist 
minister who became president of Yale College in 1795. 
During the War of Independence, he was a chaplain in the 
Colonial Army for over a year. About the time that most 
Americans were lamenting the death of George Washington, 
and were watching with keen interest the growing power of 
the government under President John Adams, Dr. Dwight 
was meditating on the Psalms. His thoughts expressed 
themselves in the lines of Hymn 199. 


“IT love Thy Zion, Lord, 
The house of Thine abode, 
The Church our blessed Redeemer saved 
With His own precious Blood.” 


F 


But what is the psalm that suggested these words? Some 
have declared that the verse, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord,” of Psalm 122, 
offers the answer. Others have taken a different view, 
asserting that the hymn reflects the praise of Zion found in 
Psalm 137. They point to the fact that the psalm records 
that “we wept, when we remembered Zion,” while the hymn 
contains the lines, 


“For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend.” 


When we sing Hymn 312, 


“God calling yet! shall I not hear? 
Earth’s pleasures shall I still hold dear? 
Shall life’s swift passing years all fly, 
And still my soul in slumbers lie?” 


we scarcely recognize the theme as descending from an 
ancient Hebrew Psalmist, an eighteenth century German 
Lutheran pastor, and a nineteenth century Scotch Pres- 
byterian poetess. Yet we read in Psalm 95: 7, 8, “Today if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart, as in the 
provocation, and as in the day of temptation in the wilder- 
ness.” These words inspired Pastor Gerhard Tersteegen, a 
Pietistic German, to write the hymn, “God Calling Yet.” 
This hymn was translated into the familiar English lines by 
_ Mrs. Sara Borthwick Findlater less than a century ago. 
} Two Irishmen, Nahum Tate and Nicholas Brady, D.D., 
the one a layman, the other a priest of the Church of Eng- 
land, jointly published a collection of hymns based on 
s. One of these is No. 257 in the Common Service 
Book, the first stanza of which is, 


} 
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“As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase, 

So longs my soul, O God, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace.” 


That this figure of speech is derived from the Forty-second 
Psalm is quite readily recognized when we read, “As the 
hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God.” 

An English preacher, Isaac Watts, D.D. (1674-1748), has 
provided us with a large number of hymns, some of which 
are based on psalms. He wrote and published about six 
hundred hymns, thereby starting English hymns on their 
glorious way. Psalm 72 is said to have inspired hymn No. 
219. The second and fifth verses of the psalm are as fol- 
lows: “He shall judge thy people with righteousness, and 
thy poor with judgment. They shall fear thee as long as 
the sun and moon endure, throughout all generations.” 
Remember that when you sing, 


“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


However, the Scotch editor, James Montgomery, a cen- 
tury later than Watts, wrote a hymn (No. 42 in C. S. B.) 
which follows more closely the thought of the Seventy- 
second Psalm. How we delight to sing: 


“Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son! 
Hail in the time appointed 
His reign on earth begun! 
He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free, 
To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity.” 


In Psalm 90 Dr. Watts read the words, “Lord thou hast 
been our dwelling place in all generations,” whereupon he 
wrote the lines of Hymn 505. 


“OQ God, our help in.ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 


Likewise, when at Christmas time we sing No. 34, 


“Joy to the world! The Lord is come; 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing,” 


we may recall that Watts had in mind the phrases of Psalm 
98: 4, 6, “Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the earth. 
Make a joyful noise before the Lord, the King.” 

Equally famous is Watts’ rendering of the Hundredth 
Psalm: “Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with gladness, come before his presence 
with singing. Know ye that the Lord, he is God; it is he 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves. Hymn 492 begins: 


“Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy: 
Know that the Lord is God alone, 
He can create, and He destroy.” 


Psalm 103 is so rich in suggestions for hymns that we 
have two by Dr. Watts and one by Mr. Lyte. The Watts 
hymns are Nos. 299 and 306, and the hymn by Lyte is No. 
289. The first verse of the psalm is reflected quite prom- 
inently in the first stanza of all three hymns: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul; and. all that is within me, bless his holy 
name.” Watts joined the sentiment of this first verse with 
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that of verse eight—‘‘The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy”—when he composed 
the first stanza of Hymn 306: 


“My soul, repeat His praise, 
Whose mercies are so great, 
Whose anger is so slow to rise, 

So ready to abate.” 


In Hymn 299, however, Watts stayed closer to the language 
of the King James version: 
“O bless the Lord, my soul! 
Let all within me join, 


And aid my tongue to bless His Name, 
Whose favors are divine.” 
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Hymn 289, composed by Lyte, is somewhat more stately, but 
no less high spirited: 


“Praise, my soul, the King of heaven; 
To His feet thy tribute bring; 
Ransomed, healed, restored, forgiven, 
Who like thee His praise should sing? 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Praise the everlasting King.” 


This brief survey of hymns inspired by psalms has a lesson 
or two for us. In a day when some congregations still sing 
songs which describe ourselves, the Psalms set the standard 
for hymns which are directed to God and glorify Him. Also 
the century-old Christian tradition is maintained. 


Their Share and Your Share 


By Harry Honpces, Executive Secretary, Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 


THE poet has said: “Let mie live in a house by the side of 
the road where the race of men go by.” 

The minister’s home is usually a house by the side of the 
road and its door is hospitably open to the race of men; but 
in the years of his retirement his home is usually far from 
the side of the road, often a room or two in which to dream 
of other days when visitors sat at his board and generously 
received of his bounty. 

These retired ministers do not count it their due or their 
share to occupy fine homes. They were the hardy pioneers. 
Therefore, they were schooled to hardships. They know 
from experience the problems of adversity and privation, 
and they did not, and do not now, complain. In their active 
years they counted as their share the opportunity to serve 
Christ, to organize and build churches, to preach the ever- 
lasting Gospel. 

How well they served is a story full of romance, achieve- 
ment and victory—churches, Bible schools, colleges, news- 
papers, missionary societies, benevolent homes, mission sta- 
tions, all built by the pioneers, and all made possible by 
their sacrifice, by their vision, by their devotion. 

Now they who are still left are old. They gave all. They 
saved little or nothing. All they have left is the sacred 
memory of a task well done, and their helpless old age. They 
are feeble, many blind, others bedfast. But they are dig- 
nified in their poverty; they are not beggars. They are still 
servants of Christ. They are the children of the heavenly 
Father. They are the Church’s graduated leaders. 

Have they a share? What is their share? What do they 
have a right to claim as their just reward? They have a 
right to live. They have a right to pray to God: “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Their share of the Church’s stew- 
ardship is to “live of the Gospel” until they die. The Church 
dare not do less for them. 

They do not demand or expect luxury. They ask not for 
houses or land. They have long ago given up the idea of 
having a bank account. The accumulation of things has 
long been a forgotten dream to them. 

But there is one thing they cannot forget. That one thing 
is hunger. Hunger is recurrent, daily, inexorable, never 
permanently satisfied. Their share is to have bread for their 
hunger. To know that it will come tomorrow, next week, 
next month, and if they live, next year. This the Church 
must do, or lose her own soul. The Church which starves 
her ministers does so at the risk of its moral and spiritual 
leadership. 

Your Share 

Our government encourages private philanthropy. Many 

complain of heavy income taxes. They are heavy. But our 


complaints lose much of their point until we have first 
availed ourselves of our government’s proffered tax ex- 
emption. 

Any citizen who feels the burden of heavy income taxes 
can secure relief in the form of full exemption from taxation 
on fifteen per cent of his income if that amount is given 
voluntarily to public welfare. If this fifteen per cent is not 
given voluntarily through channels which the donor himself 
may choose, the government levies upon it an income tax 
which will be appropriated by Congress rather than by the 
individual. 

It is a well-recognized fact that money given and ad- 
ministered through the Church and private philanthropy 
usually contributes more per dollar to the public welfare 
than it does through federal and state relief. Private charity 
enlists more volunteer workers, is more elastic, carries with 
it more of sacrificial, personal service, sympathy, good will 
and brotherly love. 

If the church membership would take advantage of this 
15 per cent offer by the government, the Church’s appor- 
tionment would be paid in full and the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief would receive 
$235,000 per annum instead of $120,000 
as it did in 1938. 

Will you pay your share in 1940? 

Upon your answer depends the min- 
istrations of the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Physical Immortality by Metaphysics is the program of 
the Royal Fraternity of Master Metaphysicians. This group, 


strate with a concrete example. They have adopted a five- 


months-old baby which, being housed in the splendor of a 


one-time Vanderbilt mansion on Long Island, is to be 
subjected to an exacting vegetarian diet and rigid training. 
“Baby Jean” is never to hear of disease or death (they 
will likely kill the vegetabes outside the house), because 
these metaphysicians have concluded that such “destructive 
thinking” opens the door to illness and death. They are 
out to prove, with Baby Jean as the experimental “guinea 
pig,” “that immortality can be actually achieved, not as a 
ghost or spirit.” Their leader, J. B. Schafer, intends to 
demonstrate what every Christian believes “that man is an 
immortal being”; but he expects to qualify the body itself 
for that immortality by the regimen they have adopted. 
What will their R. F. M. M. group do when illness and 
death touch any of them? Many centuries ago an Eastern 
king attempted this same thing with his son. But disease, 
suffering, poverty and death inadvertently confronted him 
in the experience of his subjects. Then the son, now a young 
man, Gautama by name, fled from the mockeries of his sur- 
roundings and became the Buddha as he spent the rest of 
his life trying to establish a defense mechanism of escape 
from the world’s ills, and succeeded in formulating the basis 
of the Buddhist religion that still seeks freedom in a prac- 
tical annihilation—the final destruction, through many ex- 
istences, of even the wish to live. 


If You Have Noticed the advertisements of Psychiana in 
any of your papers or magazines—though that might be a 
commentary on the quality of your reading—it will be good 
for you to become acquainted with some of its natural his- 
tory. People who are influenced by numbers will be im- 
pressed by a recent statement that from Psychiana’s head- 
quarters—Moscow, Idaho, a town of 4,500 inhabitants—a 
flood of mail had just gone out to 700,000 persons in sixty- 
seven countries in one week. Stupendous! But that’s what 
they want you to think. This particular batch carried the 
message: “Visualize the picture of ‘our enemy,’ and repeat 
earnestly and forcefully, ‘The spirit of God will bring your 
downfall.” The creator and “barker” of this new folly of 
Psychiana, F. B, Robinson, seems to imply that if all 700,000 
will exercise their animal magnetism collectively they may 
be able to produce deadly thunderbolts. 

This 54-year-old Briton, who became in turn a peripatetic 
Baptist minister, a traveling salesman and a drug clerk, 
equally peripatetic, came to the conclusion one day, when 
he was tired of clerking, that Christianity was “neither 

original nor true.” So, out of his contacts as a druggist with 
the pathology of inveterate remedy seekers, he developed 
another sample of that form of religion that tells men they 
can lift themselves by their own shoe-laces. He gravely 
assures everyone that all creeds, dogmas, religious organiza- 
tions—except his own—are useless; that by one’s own innate 
superiority anyone can lay hold of heaven, work miracles, 
win success, attain prosperity, heal diseases, etc.—if they 
will send the price and follow his instructions. He has not 
yet got around to the self-willing of immortality; but give 
him time. At present he offers a cure-all in Psychiana for 
heart disease and dipsomania, asthma and ruptured appen- 
dixes, tumors and unemployment, paralysis and poverty, 
sadness and bankruptcy. He has testimonial letters to prove 
it. A former Methodist college president, C. W. Tenney, 
heads his staff of workers and edits the advertisements that 
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approach the “one born every minute” through 18 radio sta- 
tions, 400 newspapers (mostly in the sticks), and 50 maga- 
zines (largely the pulp stuff). At present Psychiana is try- 
ing to launch a new denomination—the very thing he de- 
nounced a few years ago. The susceptible are offered a p.p. 
for a two-year correspondence course, two book reviews, a 
thesis—and $50. Don’t forget the $50, if you are interested. 


. The Profound Effect of the World War on women—bobbed 
hair, powdered noses, rouged cheeks, stained nails and lips, 
a lasting invasion of industry, Turkish women unveiled, 
large numbers of Chinese women with unbound feet—has 
begun to arouse curious inquiry about the future changes 
that may be evoked in the near future. As a matter of fact, 
the changes have already begun. In the years since the 
World War women in increasing numbers have been taking 
their places in the armed ranks of nations. The first ges- 
tures of “battalions of death,” Russian and German, carried 
farther by the feminine followers of La Pasionaria in Spain, 
have made way for uniformed women in the regular ranks 
of Russia, Poland, China, and doubtless elsewhere. Ger- 
many has recalled the women she had banished from in- 
dustry back into the factories and fields. Jewish women are 
standing guard duty under arms in Palestine. English 
women are being recruited and uniformed for organized 
non-combatant service. In Paris women are volunteering 
to furnish their own blood at stated intervals, in order to 
anticipate the need of blood transfusions that will arise 
from the field of battle. Since war is developing along the 
lines that involve every resource of every nation, whether 
belligerent or neutral, it is inevitable that women will be 
more intimately drawn into its marshalled ranks. 


Nicaragua Has Found a New excuse for erecting a monu- 
ment. Committees of prominent citizens are busy through- 
out the nation, furthering a plan to honor their President, 
Anastasio Somoza, in this way because of a conversation 
he held recently with President Roosevelt. Their reasons? 
They are best expressed by one of their Supreme Court 
justices: “Not only are we proud of the magnificent reception 
and hearty welcome given by that great nation to our Pres- 
ident, whose trip enhanced the prestige of Nicaragua and 
Latin America, but the good neighbor policy became a 
reality instead of a phrase, or, as Spanish-speaking people 
say, acts not words.” Of course, this is partly an expression 
of local exultation over being specially noticed, a reaction 
that very ordinary individuals display at times. But at that 
it presents a finer purpose than that which has inspired the 
rearing of monuments to heroes whose only glory was that 
of war and destruction. 


A Lutheran Echo from the Thanksgiving juggle was given 
expression recently by Pastor Alfred Weber of Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. He objects to the assumption that “the holy 
days must be re-arranged to satisfy the business world... . 
Thanksgiving Day was set ahead, not in order that the day 
might be more worthily observed, but that the large de- 
partment stores might better prepare themselves for that 
semi-heathen festival which Christmas has become.” As a 
matter of fact, the infection has spread much farther than 
that. The most influential and promising of the varied 
movements for calendar reform have incorporated in their 
plans for the balancing and readjustment of the months, 
whether twelve or thirteen in the year, the assignment of 
all holidays and holy days to Monday, in order to extend 
the conveniences and blessings of the “week-end.” It will 
not be hard to visualize the enlarged possibilities for evil 
by this further obscuration of the Lord’s Day. But then, 
the growth of the “week-end” custom, which owes its vogue 
to the part taken in it by so many Christians, has already 
made such a plan and redistribution a very natural way of 
thinking and acting. , 
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WITNESSES OF THE LIGHT 


By THE Rey. FRANK O. BrogESICKE, Waterloo, Wisconsin 


“There was a man sent of God, whose name was John. 
The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, 
that all men through him might believe.. He was not that 
Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light. That was 
the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” John 1: 6-9. 


Our Saviour said of Himself, “I am the Light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” A little later when He was about to 
heal a blind man near the Temple in Jerusalem He again 
said: “As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the 
world.” Shortly before His great suffering and sin-atoning 
death He warned His audience: “Yet 
a little while is the light with you; 
walk while ye have the light, lest 


the world that we are witnesses of the Light according to 
the words of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount: “Ye are 
the Light of the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot 


.be hid. Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 


bushel, but on a candlestick; and it giveth light to all that 
are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

The Thank Offering Service is a humble testimony of 
how the missionary-minded women of the Church, through 
their annual Thank Offering, proclaim the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to all parts of the world. The president of our synod 
said recently that “the women of the Church today carry 
on one-sixth of the work of the 
Church.” That part is the most im- 
portant part of the Church’s work. 


darkness come upon you; for he that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not 
whither he goeth. While ye have 
light, believe in the light, that ye 
may be the children of light.” 

John the Baptist prophesied and 
witnessed of Jesus as that Light 
which had been proclaimed by the 
prophets before him. He witnessed 
of Jesus that all men through Him 
might believe and be saved from 
everlasting death. When Jesus was 
brought into the Temple as a little 
child to be presented to the Lord, 
according to the law concerning the 
first-born, the aged priest, Simeon, 
took the Saviour into his arms and 
uttered his wonderful prophecy 
known as the Nunc Dimittis, which 
is recorded in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy 
word: for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people: A 
Light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of Thy people Israel.” 


Gospel’s Light a Marvel 


The history of the Church beaxs 
out the truthfulness of all these tes- 
timonies which we read in the Scrip- 


CONSECRATION HYMN 


By the Rev. Fred C. Wunder, 
Allentown, Pa. 


[Written for the sixtieth annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Synod of Central Pennsylvania.] 
Assembled at Thine altar 

Where burns Thy Spirit’s flame, 
Grant grace lest we should falter 

To herald far Thy Name. 

Lord, send the vision glorious 

Of saints through ages past 
Who waged Thy war victorious, 

Undaunted te the last. 


All praise to Thee, our Saviour, 
Whose friendship through the years 
Hath hallowed our endeavor 
And sanctified our tears. 
Inspire with grace unbounded, 
Thy wealth of gifts bestow, 
That love’s clear note be sounded 
To every soul below. 


Hasten the consummation 

Of Thy dear Church on high 
Where saints from every nation 

Shall bring their tribute nigh. 
For joy before us waiting 

Help us Thy cross to bear 
Until the gospel’s pleading 

Is wafted everywhere. 


The Light, Jesus Christ, is brought 
to the world through the Gospel by 
witnessing followers of Jesus. What 
the physical light is to us in a dark 
house, the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
to them that live in the darkness of 
sin, unbelief and superstition. The 
other day a man was caught in a 
pool of quicksand in a sewer-shaft 
in the city of Milwaukee. Slowly the 
man was sinking, staring sure death 
in the face for a long time. A fellow 
workman called for help from the 
Fire Department. For many hours. 
the heroic work went on until at last. 
the victim was brought out safely. 
A reporter stated later that it was a 
fortunate thing that the rescuers. 
were provided with powerful lights. 
and that without these no rescue: 
could have been effected. 

It is just so in this world where: 
souls are constantly perishing in the 
darkness of unbelief, drawn to their 
death in the quicksands of sin. To 
bring the Light, Christ Jesus, to 
these unhappy souls through the 
Word and Sacrament is the most. 
urgent and imperative need today. 
“Let your light so shine before men,” 
the Saviour said to His disciples,. 
“that they may see your good works. 


tures, and it is marvelous in our eyes. Wherever the Light 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ has shined into the hearts of 
people, lives have been transformed from savagery to saint- 
liness and godliness; life became tolerable and the people 
dwelled in safety. There, civilization marched forward and 
onward for the welfare of mankind, and homes were blessed 
with peace, prosperity and great happiness. But where the 
Light of the Gospel was prevented or quenched, chaos, war- 
fare and unrest have turned homes into ruin and the land 
was drenched with the blood of the innocent. It follows, 
therefore, that it is a good thing to follow the noble example 
of John the Baptist, the prophets, and heroes of the faith to 
be witnesses of the Light. Are we true witnesses of that 
true Light, Christ Jesus? 

The Thank Offering Service is our humble testimony to 


[A brief message delivered at the annual Thank Offering Service of 
St. Paul’s Missionary Societies, Waterloo, Wisconsin. ] 


and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 


In Support of Great Work 


Through the Thank Offering of the Women’s Missionary 
Society the Church is enabled to carry on a great part of 
the work of evangelizing the world. Today the Society helps: 
to support forty-three mission pastors, gives full support to: 
eight women missionaries, and co-operates with the Boards. 


of the United Lutheran Church in all its mission fields and 


enterprises in India, China, Argentine, Japan, Liberia and 
in all the Home Mission fields. Through the Thank Offering 
the Missionary Society makes it possible for the Church to: 
carry out the divine command of Jesus: “Go ye into all the: 
world and make disciples of all nations.” But without this: 
great spirit of witnessing by loyal followers of Christ, His: 
great commission to the Church would remain unfulfilled! 
and the Church would be guilty of disobedience. 
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Today the Missionary Society is one of the brightest gems 
in the crown of Christ and a source of power and influence 
in spreading the Light of the Gospel of Christ. Without this, 
many a congregation would be without the preaching of the 
‘Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments. More 
men and women would. die without the assurance of sal- 
vation, more dead would be buried without the rites of the 
Church, and the hope of salvation would be denied many a 
heart steeped in grief in time of bereavement. “Let your 
‘Light so shine” that souls may be saved. Bear witness of the 
Light, Christ Jesus. 

The light shines brightest near its source. Wherever a 
congregation is filled with a true missionary spirit and zeal, 
there we also find a great source of power and influence 
for the Kingdom of God. That is an undisputed truth. 

Let us thank God that we have a large group of loyal 
‘women today whose hearts are knit to the cause of Christ 
in proclaiming the Gospel of Light elsewhere than at home. 
‘But we ought to thank God also for what the Society has 


_ done for the local church. For many years it has been a 


real source of power and influence in its interest in the ever- 
growing fields of Home Mission endeavor, in parish educa- 
tion and in the training of good leadership in Christian 
Stewardship. This is something which all members of the 
church should learn to emulate. A church that does not 
‘believe in missions has no mission and is a dying church. 

As we bring our annual Thank Offering, we pray that 
‘God may both bless our humble contributions and inspire 
‘us all to have an active part in the upbuilding of God’s 
‘Kingdom, so that peace may be established on the earth 
through the Light of the Gospel of Christ and through the 
influence of Christian men and women in all lands. Christ 
jis still the only hope of the world. 


LAMPS ALIGHT 


Address at Thank Offering Service Applies Parable to Missionary 
Zeal, Knowledge, Prayer, Giving and Service 


By Pastor E. C. Dolbeer, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


THE Gospel Lesson for a recent Sunday contained Christ’s 
‘Parable of the Ten Virgins, who took their lamps and went 
forth to meet the Bridegroom. Five of these were wise in 
their preparation for His coming; but five lacked prudence 
and foresight to make proper preparation. When the Bride- 
‘groom came, they were greatly disappointed, because, hav- 
ing been compelled to make last-minute efforts to supply 
their lack, they were left without the door. But those who 
had prepared, with their “lamps all trimmed and burning,” 
went in with their Master and Lord to the marriage feast. 

The church still awaits the coming of her Master, the 
Bridegroom, Jesus Christ. And in this period of waiting 
there are those who fail to make that preparation of faith 
and hope and patience which the Lord Himself provides for 
‘those who desire and ask it. But there are those who wait 
upon the Lord and, in eager expectation for His coming, 
‘keep their vessels filled from His abundant store, so that 
their lamps are always trimmed and burning. There is such 
a group in the church. I refer, of course, to the Women’s 
‘Missionary Society, who are today observing a long-estab- 
lished custom of giving an annual Thank Offering. It is one 
of the ways in which they keep their lamps trimmed and 
‘burning. Let me speak briefly of Five Missionary Lamps, 
which, like the lamps of the wise virgins of the parable, they 


keep trimmed and burning. 


The Lamp of Missionary Zeal 
Tn obedience to the Great Commission of our Lord to go 


into all the world, through more than sixty years these 


‘women of the Church have engaged in their missionary 
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enterprise with all the ardor and the fervor of a crusade. 
It has been our privilege to know rather intimately Mrs. 
Helen Beegle, former executive secretary, and Mrs. Kate 
Boggs Shaffer, the first woman missionary sent out by the 
Society of the General Synod, later executive secretary 
and editor of Woman’s Work (whose pastor we were), and 
other leaders of the Society, as well as many missionaries. 
What zeal, what self-sacrifice, what pouring out of their 
strength and life upon the altar of His service! Nor are the 
leaders of this day lacking in this loving zeal by which they 
keep the lamp of missionary enthusiasm trimmed and burn- 
ing throughout the Church. This zeal enables them to co- 
operate with all the work of the Church, so that today there 
are more than sixty women missionaries in overseas mis- 
sions, and the institutions, hospitals, schools, colleges in 
which they serve are supported by them. While they sup- 
port four women home missionaries, and forty home mission 
pastors, and give their support to various works of the 
Church in the homeland. 


The Lamp of Missionary Knowledge 

Here the work of the Women’s Missionary Society of our 
Church, and of the societies of other churches, has been 
exceptional. Day after day, month after month, and year 
after year, missionary information in pamphlet, tract, book 
and magazine is issued. Mission study courses are pro- 
moted and carried through. The monthly meetings of the 
local societies are devoted to study of missions. The excel- 
lent monthly magazine, Lutheran Woman’s Work, carries 
to the members interesting stories of the mission fields. The 


‘Mission Study Books on the pastors’ shelves have become 


a veritable store of missionary information and material. 
Tracts and missionary stories and pageants and plays have 
helped to keep alight in all the Church the Lamp of Mis- 
sionary Knowledge. 


The Lamp of Prayer for Missions 

These women have too much interest in their cause, too 
much faith in their Lord, and too much investment in their 
great enterprise, to be careless in the matter of intercessory 
prayer. Definite petitions are offered through all the Church 
daily for particular fields, missionaries and institutions. The 
monthly meetings are prayer meetings in which united 
prayer lifts up the laborers and the work to God, while 
observance of such annual events as the Day of Prayer 
and the Week of Prayer, are largely promoted through the 
Missionary Societies. Little children are taught to pray for 
missionaries, and so through all the world*the Lamp of 
Missionary Prayer is kept trimmed and burning. 


The Lamp of Missionary Giving 

It has been most amazing, the result of the giving of 
pennies, nickles, dimes and quarters; for such is their 
giving. But it is regular; it is constant, so that the trickles 
unite to become rivulets, and they unite to become great 
streams of money for the Lord. Think of it! In the twenty 
years since the United Lutheran Church came into ex- 
istence, the Women’s Missionary Society has contributed 
the splendid total of $7,735,492.31. That is an average of 
$386,775 a year. That is one-fourth the total amount of 
money received for benevolent purposes by the Treasurer 
of the United Lutheran Church. It provides for about one- 
tenth of the work of the Board of American Missions, and 
about one-fifth of the work of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. And this is done by about eight per cent of the total 
baptized membership of the Church. This means, of course, 
that not all the women of the Church are enrolled in the 
missionary societies. It is staggering to think what might 
be done if all the women of the Church were members; 
and even more so, to imagine what the work of the Church 
might be, if all the Church, men and women, were en- 
gaged in such giving as this. This Thank Offering is an 
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occasion when the Lamp of Missionary Giving burns brightly 
and freely, for this will amount to about one-fourth of the 
total gifts this year. 


The Lamp of Missionary Service 

It is generally true that the members of the missionary 
societies are those most actively engaged.in the work of 
the local churches. But their service does not end there. 
In years past they kept the Missionary Lamp burning 
through Light Brigades, junior missionary organizations, 
and the like. Now, in order that the Missionary Lamp may 
be kept burning until He comes, they have been entrusted 
with the work of The Children of the Church. They have 
undertaken this service with true missionary zeal and un- 
derstanding, and the result should be larger understanding 
and an expansion of the whole missionary enterprise of the 
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Church, as they bring these children from youth to man- 
hood and womanhood, informed, eager, zealous for the 
work of the Master in and through the Church. Nor have 
we time to tell of other services which are rendered by 
them, Inner Mission work, Box Work, India Lace Work, and 
other unselfish service for the Master. 

Yes, they have kept Missionary Lamps burning in readi- 
ness for His coming, Whose they are and Whom they serve. 
We can do no larger service for the missionary enterprise 
of the Church than to urge all women to enroll in their local 
missionary society. This is one of the oldest Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies in the United Lutheran Church. In 1936 
it celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. It has traditions of 
which it is justly proud. You of today are to carry on, and 
see that these Missionary Lamps are kept trimmed and 
burning for the coming of the Master, even the Lord Jesus. 


Beset by Perils—I 


Prof. T. A. Kantonen, Springfield, Ohio, Deals with the Powers of the Pastor 


LET us now turn to those positive traits that constitute a 
normative concept of the pastoral personality. Many lists 
have been devised. Buttrick, for instance, has suggested: 
courage, sympathy, faith, and passion. Rufus Jones’ cata- 
logue includes: spirituality, purity of heart, freedom from 
harshness and prejudice, honesty, eagerness, and expecta- 
tion. A graduate student at Wittenberg, the Rev. S. G. 
Dornblaser, wrote his Master’s thesis on this subject. He 
sent questionnaires to 150 leading ministers, representing 
eight denominations and twenty-four states, asking them 
to rank in order of importance the personality traits deemed 
necessary for a successful minister. The hundred replies 
received indicated that the following traits were most fre- 
quently mentioned: 1. mental fitness; 2. ability to preach; 
3. spiritual fitness; 4. moral fitness; 5. love for people; 6. 
persistence; 7. knowledge of the Bible; 8. physical fitness; 
9. winsomeness; 10. good judgment; 11. tact; 12. patience. 

For the present purpose, I believe that we can be satisfied 
with McComb’s simple formula: “Fellowship with God and 
sympathy with man.” The pastor, like the philosophical man 
of Plotinus, is an amphibian, a citizen of two worlds. Like 
St. John, he can say simultaneously, “I was in the isle that 
is called Patmos,” and, “I was in the Spirit.” To use still 
another figure, we are Domini canes, hounds of God, with 
noses close to the ground but eagerly following the scent of 
eternity. Or, in the words of our Lord Himself, it is our 
business to be “wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” 
soaring above the earth into the realm of the spirit and yet 
showing a serpentine sinuosity in making direct contacts 
with this mundane sphere. 


Requirement Number One 

Taking up, then, the first of these positive requirements, 
“fellowship with God,” there can be no doubt that the pas- 
toral personality should be pre-eminently a genuine re- 
ligious personality. The German psychologist, Eduard 
Spranger, describes six general personality types on the 
basis of fundamental interests. First is the theoretical type, 
interested in solving problems and explaining questions. It 
is exemplified by the mathematician who asked, upon hear- 
ing a Beethoven symphony, “Beautiful, but what does it 
prove?” Second is the economic type, emphasizing utility 
and judging people by their earning capacity. Third is the 
aesthetic type, preoccupied with the world of imagination 
and seeking self-realization through beauty, form, and har- 
mony. Fourth is the social type, stressing gregariousness 
and association as an end in itself. Fifth is the political type, 


interested in manipulating and controlling other men for 
the sake of power. Sixth is the religious type, going beyond 
finite knowledge to seek contact with the infinite and resting 
in faith upon the ultimate meaning of life. 

It should not be difficult to determine in which of these 
categories the pastor belongs. He has interests in all of 
them, but he is a specialist in religion. He is a man who 
shows by all his actions that he is a person who has dealings 
with God. He is not the Esau type, who appraises in terms 
of potage, but the Jacob type, who sees heavenly ladders. 
To do the Father’s will is for him, as for his Master, as 
essential as food; it is his sustenance, the source of his 
staying power. His volition is petition: I will to do this, and 
yet if it is to be done, God must do it. I press forward, 
draining all my resources to match an imperative sense of 
mission, and yet it is not I but Christ in me. Over the fire- 
place in the medical room of the Harvard Club in Boston, 
where physicians gather, is a tablet bearing the words 
attributed to Galean, the great ancient physician, “We dress 
the wound, God heals it.” This attitude is normative in a 
still more significant sense for our high calling of “labourers 
together with God.” 


Dependence Not Proven 

It is comparatively easy, however, to accept the principle 
that we should be geared to the divine rather than de- 
pendent upon our own resources; it is not so easy to know 
how this principle is to be carried out into concrete action. 
In recent years the so-called Oxford Groups with their 
notebooks and their “quiet times” have worked upon a 
technique of being guided by God. Much of this guidance, 
however, appears to have been a substitution of emotional 
urges and caprices for our God-given intelligence. Buchman 
himself, according to an account given by A. J. Russell, 
once felt guided to accost a stranger on the street. Not 
being quite certain, the test which he adopted was this: if 
the man stops at the next lamp post, he should be ap- 
proached. The stranger stopped and thus became the object 
of soul-surgery. Guidance of this type is unwarranted 
simplification. The process whereby the will of God as 
revealed in His Word becomes interiorized into a guide for 
personal decisions is not quite so casual. The technique of 
being guided by God is more like the technique of being a 
gentleman: it is a slow deposit from years of character 
formation. At the appropriate hour “it will be given” what 
to say and what to do, but not given as a bolt from the 
blue or “deus. ex machina.” The inspired word or the 
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sanctified dexterity of action wells up from the depths of 
a personality steeped in the ways of God. 

As Rufus Jones once stated it, “You see, because you 
are.” Significant insights do not occur in a vacuum; they 
require rich and appropriate backgrounds. If the resources 
are there, a crisis-situation will draw them out; if they are 
- not there, we shall only “beat the air.” In that sense White- 
head’s definition of religion is true: religion is what a man 
does with his solitariness. Character, as a popular descrip- 
tion of it avers, is what we are when no one sees us. The 
pastor, the specialist in religion, walks among his people 
radiant with the power of spiritual conviction because he 
has walked with God. His personality is sensitized to God’s 
will and thus transmissive of His Word. 


Requirement Number Two 

Besides “fellowship with God,’ the pastoral personality 
manifests “sympathy with man.” It is a basic question for 
a pastor to ask himself, thinks Buttrick: do I see things or 
do I see faces? Rollo May sums up the whole “art of coun- 
seling” in one word: empathy. Without it, says May, the 
counselor is like an automobile with gears unmeshed; the 
motor runs but the car gets nowhere. True empathy is hard 
to learn. The one who empathizes with another does not 
say, “I, too, have had that experience”; such an attitude is, 
after all, egocentric. We must forget ourselves and by 
mental transference honestly place ourselves in the position 
of the other. This implies an interest in people for their 
own sakes, an intimate knowledge of human nature, and a 
consequent attitude of unprejudiced objectivity that is not 
shocked or offended. A true pastor does not merely talk 
about sin in general and salvation in general; he pours out 
the water of life, not as though he were watering jugs but 
precious plants, each of which requires delicate, patient, and 
tireless attention. He is, in Coffin’s fine phrase, “a friend 
at large.” Weatherhead has discovered an Arabian descrip- 
tion of friendship which should be an accurate portrayal 
of the pastoral office: “A friend is one to whom one may 
pour out all the content of one’s heart, chaff and grain to- 
gether, knowing that the gentlest of hands will take it and 
sift it, keep what is worth keeping, and with the breath of 
kindness blow the rest away.” (Psychology in the Service 
of the Soul, p. 92.) 


Prescription for Pastors 

The pastor is usually a good man and a kind man, but he 
needs to be reminded that indiscriminate sympathy is not 
enough. To help, we must know; otherwise with sincere 
intention to help we may only demoralize. Some of the 
fundamental principles which modern psychiatry teaches 
us are these: (1) Assist the individual to make his own 
reconstruction rather than forcing a solution upon him from 
the outside. Jung says of a patient, “Anything that he has 
not won himself, he does not in the long run believe in, and 
all that he has received from authority keeps him still in- 
fantile. He must be put in such a position as will enable 
him to control his own life.” (Analytic Psychology, p. 264.) 
The pastor should seek specifically to avoid a harmful emo- 
tional dependence upon his own person. (2) Use the in- 
dividual’s own ideas and language. Avoid technical terms 
and stereotypes. (3) Stimulate initiative and cultivate a 
sense of responsibility. Drifters and bluffers have much 
poorer chances of gaining mental and spiritual health than 
have honest fighters. Do not belittle or explain away a sense 
of guilt. Do not lower the conscience threshold. Do not be 
in a hurry to apply a poultice where God is performing a 
major operation. (4) Respect personality. Face the facts 
Squarely, but do not use coercive methods. Do not expect 
results in.a hurry. Perhaps you will not be the one to reap 
results at all. “I have watered,” says Paul, “Apollos planted, 
but God gave the increase.” Such is the way of personality- 
growth. (5) Engage the co-operation of fellow pastors. 
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The impact of person upon person is more important than 
any technique. For this reason so eminent a psychiatrist 
as Jung refers certain cases to others, fearing that the 
patient will not react favorably to his type of personality. 
The cure of souls has no place for a free lance or a lone 
wolf. 
Always Reaching for Ideal 

After we have done our best, using psychology and 
psychiatry and whatever helps are available, the pastoral 
personality will still remain an ideal which we can only 
approximate and which has been realized only by our Lord, 
the one true Good Shepherd. There is for us no surcease 
from perplexity and struggle, from the sense of “ever not 
quite.” The ideal we have sketched is not necessarily the 
one guiding congregations in their choice of pastor and 
which therefore represents a short-cut to success. Many 
churches have the idea that what is needed is a spruce 
young man with good appearance, flowing language, and 
ability to mix. And yet if the Talmud is right in insisting 
that there is no place in the world for an ignorant Jew, it 
is also true that, in the long run, there is no place for the 
Christian pastor who has reached the intellectual and spir- 
itual deadline. The man who has made his adjustment on 
the level of static routine and has stopped seeking new 
depth will,-to quote Sparhawk Jones, “find his pump suck- 
ing mud.” The late Bishop McDowell was fond of telling 
ministers the story of Henry Ward Beecher’s dog that once 
chased a woodchuck into a hole. Ever since, until his death, 
the dog barked into that particular hole. “It is not profit- 
able,” concluded the Bishop, “to bark, even from the pulpit, 
into abandoned woodchuck holes.” The effective pastor, 
like the good householder, “bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” God’s truth and grace are dynamic 
spiritual realities which never lose their power, but all 
things earthy, including our ways of speaking and acting 
and working and the situations to which they apply, “wax 
old like a garment.” The true pastoral personality has 
vitality and radiance, because it “renews its strength.” 
Under the incessant energizing of the Spirit, it is the channel 
whereby God’s resources are made available to men and 
His power is released into their lives. 


POPULATION INCREASE FORECAST 


A crapH furnished from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in Washington, D. C., is a prophecy of population 
trends for the United States. It declares that if the down- 
ward trend in the birthrate continues, by 1960 we shall 
come to stationary population, to be followed by a decline 
in numbers. 

The country and village birthrate now sustains our na- 
tional growth; the cities are dying so far as their own power 
of reproduction is concerned. Cities are being fed from the 
farms. In spite of loss from farm to city movements, farm 
population is gaining. January 1, 1939, it was close to the 
largest on record, 32,059,000. The all-time high record was 
32,077,000 on January 1, 1910. From 1910 to 1927 the farm 
population declined almost 2,000,000 persons; since 1927 
there has been an increase of about 2,000,000. 

In 1938 more persons moved from farms than moved to 
farms. It is estimated that 1,025,000 persons left farms, and 
that 823,000 persons moved to farms. That is a net migration 
loss of 202,000 persons. But this was more than offset by 
the surplus of births over deaths in farm population. The 
number of births was 747,000; the number of deaths, 305,000. 


a Is a check or money order for the Board Fy 
a, : * ‘t..9 
of Pensions among your Christmas gifts? 


. “HAUNTED” CHURCHES 


By Howard R. Kunkle, Paulding, Ohio 


Louis ADAMIC, in his interesting book, “My America,” tells 
the story of a haunted church. It was the Croatian Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Nicholas in Millvale, Pa. From 
time to time, between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, 
the somber figure of a priest in black appeared. This sad- 
looking apparition would kneel in a pew, staring at the altar; 
or sometimes go about mumbling, or in front of the altar go 
through various motions; at times he would light candles. 

This ghostly, priestly figure had been a tradition at St. 
Nicholas Church for nearly fifteen years. The parishioners 
accepted him as such and simply left the church to him 
after nightfall. The theory was that this was the spirit of a 
dead priest, formerly pastor of this parish, who had accepted 
money for saying private masses and had failed to say them, 
or who had neglected to recite the canonical hours, and was 
now coming back to make up for the past. 

The word haunt is not as narrow as we commonly think. 
It means a place of accustomed resort; to visit frequently. 
It does not mean merely a sad and fearsome thing. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews said, “Therefore, 
with all this host of witnesses encircling us, we must strip 
off every handicap, strip off sin with its clinging folds, to 
run our appointed course steadily, our eyes fixed upon Jesus 
as the pioneer and the perfection of faith.” (Hebrews 12: 1.) 

In large Gothic churches of Europe there was a triforium 
gallery, along the sides above the clerestory. They were 
just narrow galleries, with room for a few seats. But the 
common legend was that these galleries were above the heads 
of the congregation where the church triumphant sat to wit- 
ness Mass—the heavenly church joining with the church 
militant in its divine worship. Here was haunting with a 
beautiful flavor to it. 

But usually we speak of a haunted use in a fearful 
sense. The house is haunted because of the past sins and 
sorrows of those who lived in it; just as the Croatian church 
was thought to be haunted because of the neglect of a priest 
of the past. And who can say that our churches do not 
deserve to be so haunted? 

There have been un-Christlike acts committed by those 
who came here to worship—possibly un-Christlike acts even 
committed within these very walls. We need not look for 
such extreme examples as that of the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury, before one of the altars of which Archbishop Thomas a 
Becket was murdered because he and King Henry II dis- 
agreed. The hopes and dreams of more than one earnest 
Christian pastor have been murdered, or doomed to death 
by slow strangulation before the altar of his church because 
of the indifference of his people, or the petty antagonisms 
of a few of the congregation. 


Let Us Suppose 
Let us suppose that we could see more than an empty, 
silent church on a weekday, or more than an average wor- 
shiping congregation on a Sunday. Let us suppose: 


Sitting sadly in his same old pew is the wraithlike figure 
of John Jones. While living he had not sat there very 
often. The leisure of a Sunday morning by the radio was 
too appealing for John; or the counter-thrill of a fishing 
trip or a game of golf. 


Kneeling at the communion rail, over to one side, we 
could distinguish Mrs. X. Before the word deceased was 
written after her name on the church record she had been 
at that communion rail only too ore to receive the Holy 
Sacrament. 


Over by the baptismal font the spirit of Tom Black lingers 
—regretfully. For although he had ample chance, Tom 
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had always put off being baptized until it was too late. He 
had died suddenly. 


One of the pastors of the parish in the past was the Rev. 
Mr. B., now laid to rest in the adjoining cemetery. In 1917 
he had whipped up a frenzy of hate in the name of patriot- 
ism from this pulpit. There he is in his old pulpit now, with 
drawn face and glowing eyes, preaching. 


The spirit of Miss Atkins kneels penitently in the rear 
pew, like the publican. She had carried a quarrel to her 
grave, which had spoiled the spirit and activity of her 
church as long as she lived. 


Old Joe Smith’s apparition hunts up the offering plates 
and the alms box in the rear of the church. He would like 
to fill them now—when he had the chance to do so he had 
been the parish miser No. 1. 


Miss Z. teaches with great earnestness a spectre class of 
Sunday school pupils. If she could do it again in the flesh 
she would not neglect her class of impressionable young 
children so sadly. 


Would 'we see things like this in our churches if we had 
some stronger perceptive sense? The ghosts of dead hopes 
and dreams linger here—it might have been a greater con- 
gregation—a lovelier building—a more spreading missionary 
program—a place of love—if only—! But the church has been 
stunted and warped because of the sins of the past; it will 
bear those marks through the years. The sins of the fathers 
visiting the children unto the third and fourth generation. 


Of Friendly Interest 


In a recent issue of The Country Home magazine, Thomas 
Conway in an article called, “I Can’t Explain It,” tells us 
there are friendly ghosts, too. He tells of a house in Alex- 
andria, Va., which is haunted by the ghost of an old lady 
who once lived there, and who loved the place so much her 
spirit still lingers about it. The present family say they see 
her sitting in a chair, knitting. When members of the 
family pass her on the stairs she seems to stand aside to 
give them room to pass, and smiles at them—and they smile 
at her. 

There is in the memory of some who worship here the 
remembrance of a person who was the local parallel of the 
widow who gave her last two mites to the treasury of the 
Lord. Or of the penitent sinner who was changed here into 
a, shining saint. Or the one who in his own quiet way was 
the modern example of Jesus’ story of the Good Samaritan. 
How this cloud of faithful witnesses of our own community 
look down upon us, compass us about, and encourage us! 
Don’t you remember the one who was always in his pew, 
Sunday after Sunday, year after year, regardless of the 
weather? And she who was always smiling and cheerful, 
never complaining or quarreling, and whose sweet, Chris- 
tian radiance we didn’t really realize until she was gone. 
Surely her spirit still hovers lingeringly about the place 
she loved so well. 

I like to think that a Christian church is still peopled by 
a great cloud of witnesses, even as the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews says. The quiet glow of a sanctuary lamp 
before the altar will help us remember that this house of 
God is real; it is alive; it is peopled always with Christian 
saints and heroes; with the sorrows of past sins even though 
forgiven; and the joys of forgiveness received. It is above all 
haunted, filled, peopled, with the quiet presence of the living 
God. The sooner we learn this and build, equip, and wor- 
ship in our churches accordingly, the sooner modern Prot- 
estant worship will have a greater purchase upon people than 
it now has. 

Certainly many of us are too indifferent; because we fail 
to realize the drama of Christian lives of the past—with their 
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mistakes and their virtues. Certainly much of our worship 
is merely an empty form—for we fail to appreciate that we 
in these pews are passing through an experience of the 
presence of God that these saints of the past have known, 
and have wished they had used still more deeply. Too much 
of our so-called worship is just a moral pep meeting, rather 
than a religious experience of worship, of spiritual contact 
with God in the presence of the ghostly reminders of the 
sins and sacrifices of the past. 

We pass a church on a weekday evening on our way home 
from work. It is dark and empty. And precisely because it 
is empty it appears meaningless to us, no better than the 
gloomy hulk of a warehouse. It has no appeal, no numinous 
lift. If we realize that it is peopled with the good and the 
bad of the past, it takes on new meaning. It is then indeed 
God’s house—past, present, and future. 

In the Christian religion both the good and the bad men 


_ do live after them. 


You call them memories? But memories can haunt, too 


_ —both good and bad. 


“O HOW SHALL I RECEIVE THEE” 


By Mrs. Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


O How shall I receive Thee, 
How greet Thee, Lord, aright? 
All nations long to see Thee, 
My Hope, my heart’s delight! 
O kindle, Lord, most holy, 
sf Thy lamp within my breast, 
To do in spirit lowly 
All that may please Thee best. 


F Thy Zion palms is strewing, 

And branches fresh and fair; 

My heart, its powers renewing, 
An anthem shall prepare. 

My soul puts off her sadness 
Thy glories to proclaim; 

With all her strength and gladness 
She fain would serve Thy Name. 


I lay in fetters groaning, 
Thou com’st to set me free! 
I stood, my shame bemoaning, 
Thou com’st to honor me! 
A glory Thou dost give me, 
A treasure safe on high, 
That will not fail nor leave me 
As earthly riches fly. 


Love caused Thy Incarnation, 
Love brought Thee down to me; 
Thy thirst for my salvation 
Procured my liberty. 
O love beyond all telling, 
That led Thee to embrace 
In love, all love excelling, 
Our lost and fallen race! 


Rejoice then, ye sad-hearted, 
Who sit in deepest gloom, 
Who mourn o’er joys departed, 
And tremble at your doom; 
He Who alone can cheer you 
Is standing at the door; 
He brings His pity near you, 
And bids you weep no more. 
—Paul Gerhardt, 1653. 


_ Before meeting some dignitary we in humility very often 


say, “O how shall I receive him?” This thought of receiving 
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the King of kings overawed Paul Gerhardt, and in his hours 
of deep devotion and love he wrote for us one of the mag- 
nificent Advent hymns. 

“OQ How Shall I Receive Thee,” is truly beautiful in the 
thoughts expressed for the Advent season. Paul Gerhardt, 
its author, was the greatest of the German Lutheran hymn 
writers. He was born in the small town of Grafenheinichen, 
near Halle, about March 12, 1606. (The exact date is not 
known, but this is the accepted one.) When he was a young 
boy, the Thirty Years’ War started to rage; therefore his 
studies were often interrupted. After some years he fin- 
ished his academic courses, was ordained, and went to 
Berlin to teach, and finally accepted a small charge in 
Mitterwald nearby. He married in Berlin and became pas- 
tor of the St. Nicholas Church. It was here that he became 
known for his hymns and was honored by his people. He 
preached an uncompromising Lutheran doctrine, and in 1666 
the angered Frederick William deposed him for not changing 
his preaching as ordered. He wandered about teaching and 
preaching the gospel, and some years later he was re- 
instated, only to be banished again. 

During these trying years he also suffered the loss of his 
wife and three children in a short time. At Lubben he later 
became pastor and archdeacon. After a few years he, too, 
found his rest from this world’s trials. He died January 16, 
1676. With the many trials he had to endure he could still 
write hymns that have had the comfort-giving, spirit-filled 
qualities that have caused them to live. In the church at 
Lubben is a picture of the writer under which is the follow- 
ing Latin inscription, “A Divine Sifted in Satan’s Sieve.” 

The tune, “St. Theodulph,” was written by a Prussian 
musician, Melchior Teschner, who was cantor and pastor at 
Frauenstadt, Silesia, about 1613. His biography is so obscure 
that further information concerning this musician is im- 
possible. The name “Theodulph” is that of a saint of the 
ninth century whom he no doubt admired and honored in 
this way. Heschner wrote two tunes. This one, now world- 
famous, has had minor changes made from time to time by 
various editors, but as it now appears it is according to the 
composer’s intent. The form of the melody is one adopted 
by Bach, with some elaborations, in the St. John Passion. 
This proves its great worth, and the honor is merited. 

The English translation was made by the Rev. Arthur 
Tozer Russell of England, a preacher in the Anglican Church. 

May we, like Paul Gerhardt, come to the Advent season 
with humble hearts, praying and penitent, awaiting God’s 
redeeming love realized in His precious gift of Christmas. 
What comfort there is for our day which bids to have the 
war and unrest countered by our Lord’s presence. 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 


Wuo is this, then, that lies once more today before the 
world, the Son of God and Son of Man, at Bethlehem? Mary 
bows down and learns the Incarnation, and feels the sol- 
emnity and sublimity of the human life into which Divinity 
has entered. The Wise Men come and find their King in 


this weak babe. The shepherds see the hope of Israel ful- 


filled, the Saviour come. Oh, on this Christmas Day let us 
be with them all! Let us feel, thrilling through this hu- 
manity which we so often scorn, the glorifying fire of the 
Incarnation. Let us give up our lives to Him and beg that 
He will rule them. But, more than all, let us give our souls, 
hungry and sinful, a Christmas leave to go to Him Who is 
their Saviour, whom they will know for their Saviour if 
we let them go to Him. 

It is a day of joy and charity. May God make you very 
rich in both by giving you abundantly the glory of the 
Incarnation, the peace of Christ’s kingship, and the grace of 
Christ’s salvation.—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE PASTOR’S INCOME 


THERE is a saying current among clergymen that is so 
nearly true as to rate as “grim” humor. It is represented 
to have been the final sentence in a call issued to a minister 
by a congregation requesting him to become their pastor. 
It read, “If the Lord will keep you humble, we will keep 
you poor.” 

The quality of humility has always been among the re- 
quirements of truly Christian men in the pastorates of truly 
Christian churches. It is said that the lack of this attribute 
and the appearance of caste and superiority among the 
clergy of a folk church in Europe were primary causes of 
the decline of their influence upon their people. But cer- 
tainly the divine example and the New Testament’s teach- 
ings specifically call for humility. 

As to being poor, there is the Pauline advice that love of 
filthy lucre disqualifies a man for the pastorate, and this 
comment he amplifies into the ethical principle that “the 
love of money is the root of all evil.” Such citations are 
enough to determine the proper attitude of a sincere and 
consecrated minister toward personal wealth. But congre- 
gations can be “over-zealous” in keeping the pastor’s capital 
reserve and his annual income at such a sum as will protect 
him from temptations. There is a medium between poverty 
and riches that should be the position of a clergyman’s 
financial position. Unless his congregation looks fairly at 
his economic necessities, he will become inefficient and the 
church he serves will be the subject of just criticism in ‘its 
community. 

The externals of the minister’s activities require him to 
have money with which to dress neatly and decently. A 
shiny garb is not a disgrace, especially if the shine is on 
the elbows of his coat and the knees of his trousers as well 
as on the seat of this latter garment: but raggedness is 
unseemly. He and his family are entitled to a reasonably 
commodious house in which to live, and the budget for food 
should contain a margin for the entertainment of guests. 
(The parsonage need not be the congregation’s hospice, 
however.) A congregation that is keen in its discernment 
of what will make their pastor continuously effective will 
intimate their expectation of his keeping “up to date” in 
his reading and the finance committee of the church council 
will study the cost of such books and periodicals as will 
inform their pastor as to facts, will stimulate the rearrange- 
ment of his thinking and excite new approaches to the proc- 
lamation of scriptural truths. Especially subscriptions to 
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the church papers and magazines should be financed. Books 
and papers are the tools of parsonage production. They 
reward provision for the pastor’s access to them. They do 
not stop the flight of time, but they enable the minister to 
keep in step with the progress of the years. 


OUR BRETHREN IN FINLAND 


Aut America feels injured by the ruthless attack of pow- 
erful Russia upon the small country to the north of it. 
If ever a nation assumed the part of bully and pushed its 
way by sheer weight of numbers and extent of resources 
upon an unoffending neighboring people, Russia is that 
bully. Even had Finland been the victim of bad leadership, 
so that the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics had grounds 
on which to complain, the remaining nations of the world 
would not have expected 180,000,000 people to declare war 
on 3,500,000. Fifty to one is a disgraceful proportion. No 
wonder the President of the United States and his fellow 
countrymen were “profoundly shocked” when reports of the 
invasion of Finland by Russia were announced. 

For us who are Lutherans, there is the additional grief 
because the Finnish folk are almost entirely Lutheran. In 
1927 only 100,000 of the entire population had other than 
Lutheran connections. (This count was made five years 
after absolute religious freedom was introduced.) 

The congregations, which number about 550, are grouped 
in five dioceses and the presiding clergyman of each diocese 
has the title Bishop. One of the five is an Archbishop. The 
ministers as counted in 1929 were “1,056 at home and twenty- 
five abroad.” 

Property owned by the Finnish Church produces an 
annual income of approximately $300,000. Additional sup- 
port is received from the state by means of taxation. 

“In all schools religious instruction is given according 
to the confession of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 
“There are about fifty church papers with a circulation of 
more than 100,000 subscribers.” 186,800 children were en- 
rolled in Sunday schools with almost 20,000 teachers in- 
structing them. There are deaconess homes, institutions of 
mercy, and foreign missionaries supported in China and in 
Japan where they are united with the U. L. C. A. work and 
workers. 

Since July 17, 1919, Finland’s form of government has been 
that of a republic. For eleven decades prior to 1919 (1809) 
the country was a Grand Duchy of Russia, but for a decade 
prior to the World War it was in a state of great discontent 
with the Czar’s government because of infringement upon 
autonomy of its judiciary and because of discrimination 
against.its young men during their period of military service. 

In 1917 when the Russian revolt against autocracy began 
under Kerensky, Finland was sympathetic, but the Finnish 
people refused to go along with the Bolshevists when a 
soviet form of government was set up in Moscow and the 
atheistic, Marxian type of social philosophy was installed. 
(A very severe conflict within Finland took place in 1918 
and Germany assisted on the side of Finnish independence 
from Russia.) Tranquillity, i. e., autonomy, was bestowed at 
the end of the World War. The attacks upon the church to 
which Russia subjects its churches are not mentioned in the 
description of Finland’s internal struggles. 

Should Russian might prove successful, one can expect 
that the social philosophy of the Soviets will seek accept- 
ance in this Lutheran country and the issue will be sharply 
drawn between Christianity as confessed by our Church 
and militant atheism as flaunted by Russian Soviet leaders. 
Religion is not published as the cause of strife, and Russia 
will probably deny that it is. But beneath the “power 
politics” which set up territory as the objective in Europe’s 
present strife is Christianity. A Russian victory means the 
eclipse of faith in Christ for a season. God forbid such a 
disaster. 
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~ eACROSS THE “DESK 


For the following bit of practical wisdom THe LUTHERAN 
is indebted to the December number of the South Carolina 
_ Lutheran. In gratefully acknowledging its receipt, we sug- 
gest that South Carolina congregations are not alone in 
needing the reminder generously distributed by an obliging 
editor. We remark about THe LutHeran to fellow editors 

that this “quote” is not copyrighted. It reads: 


“THREE Books To BRING 

“A negro preacher walked into the office of a newspaper in 
Rocky Mount, N. C., and said: ‘Mista Edito, they is forty-seven 
of my congregation which subscribe fo’ your paper. Do that 
entitle me to have a chu’ch notice in you’ Saddy issue?’ 

“‘Sit down and write,’ said the editor. 

“T thank you.’ 

“And this is the notice the minister wrote: , 

“fount Moriah Baptist Church, the Rev. John Obadiah pas- 
tor. Preaching morning and evening. In the promulgation of 
the Gospel three books is necessary: the Bible, the hymnbook, 
and the pocketbook. Come tomorrow and bring all three.’ 

“Other pastors than Pastor Obadiah and other churches than 
Mount Moriah may well send out the word to everybody to 
bring these three books to church.” 


A Suggestion 
Across the Desk ventures a comment on two widely read 
columnists of the present time, namely, General Hugh 
Johnson and Dorothy Thompson. We suggest to the Gen- 
eral that his indulgence in profanity adds nothing to the 
reasonableness, the clarity, and the influence of his articles. 
The definition of war ascribed to General William Tecumseh 
Sherman locates resort to arms in an all-embracing fashion 
and the use of profane words and phrases by one of the pres- 
ent generation is either plagiarism or faint imitation. There 
may be papers whose readers are so lacking in education 
and so unfortunate in their associates as to miss the force 
of what the distinguised warrior, administrator and com- 
mentator has to convey. But readers of the journals in 
which we see his articles not only understand plain English: 
they prefer it. Many of them are religious persons. Few of 
them “are in the army now.” Nor is General Johnson. 
As for Dorothy Thompson, the thrilling painter of word 
pictures whereby the most prominent personages in world 
affairs are made almost audible or visible (both radio and 
press are the media of her descriptions), we have both 
listened to her and perused her columns in the daily 
press. We could not honestly classify her descriptions of 
Mr. Hitler, for example, as erring on the side of mercy, 
and occasionally we have thought of her as a charming 
originator rather than a reporter of news. But recently she 
committed an error that we believe exposes her to a friendly 
caution. Perhaps she can discern the philosophy of the 
pope in his inaugural encyclical, and her collection of large 
words proves her to be possessed of the niceties of English 
diction. But when she quotes the opening verses of St. John’s 
Gospel in order to emphasize words employed in connection 
with comments on the invasion of Finland, the untrust- 
worthiness of Stalin, and the dangers of verbal battles, she 
is not only on thin ice: she has broken through and sunk. 
The Word to whom St. John refers at the beginning of 
his gospel is first, last, and always the Person Who was in 
the beginning with God, Who was God, by Whom all things 
were made that were made. When a journalist becomes 
so enamored of the power of words, written or spoken, as 
to quote part of that fourth Gospel as applying to deper- 
‘sonalized statements—even if true—well, such an one will 
never get our vote for president. We may have to line up 
with a political party to which for almost half a century we 
have been in opposition, but the occasion will justify it. 


Lutheran Educators in Conference 

A RECENT arrival at our desk is the tentative program for 
the 1940 meeting of the men and women who constitute the 
faculties of our Lutheran colleges and theological seminaries, 
Of the latter total of twenty-three located in the United 
States and Canada, nineteen are eligible to attend. (Four 
serve the Synodical Conference.) Colleges that supply a 
liberal arts course of studies number twenty-seven in the 
United States and Canada. 

Over a hundred professors are in the Church’s service as 
teachers of theology. Five hundred men and 135 women are 
listed as members of the faculties of the colleges. Thus the 
National Lutheran Educational Conference has a potential 
roll of 735 teachers. The institutions are located in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan, Canada, and in the eastern, southern, 
central, west central and western areas of the United States. 

The several schools have some common features, the 
most definite of which is the primary objective, namely, to 
serve the Lutherans of the synods that support them in 
maintaining Christian doctrine and practice in the United 
States and Canada. All of them contain the courses of 
instruction needed by young men planning to study for the 
Lutheran ministry. But all of them seek in addition to 
provide the curriculum which entitles the student to a 
Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) or a Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 
degree, as the requirements for these degrees are prescribed 
for schools known as liberal arts colleges. Usually courses 
in music, in teaching, and in business are supplied, and in 
some instances electives leading to other degrees are offered. 

But dissimilarities among them are also evident. In sev- 
eral instances, the linguistic origins of our Lutheran synods 
in North America can be discerned. It is not so long since 
the immigration from Europe was so numerous as to create 
groups in various sections of the United States and Canada 
that required a ministry in German, Scandinavian, Finnish, 
or some other language. Primarily to insure an American- 
born ministry and thus escape the penalties of dependence 
suffered by those who came to the Western Continent be- 
tween 1700 and 1840, the Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, Slovaks, and Finns formed synods. Thereby the 
many-tongued confessors of the Augsburg Confession were 
enabled to continue the worship to which they were at- 
tached, each in his own language. 

There have been some penalties that must be paid by 
Americans of Lutheran convictions. Separation to an extent 
that made desirable unity in plans and action difficult, and 
in many respects impossible, is one of these “handicaps” to 
oneness among Lutherans. In recent decades, during which 
immigration from Nordic Europe has greatly decreased, and 
under the gentle but constant compulsion of public senti- 
ment to adopt the language of the country and its cultural 
forms, reasons for separateness have weakened. The care of 
Lutheran soldiers and sailors during the World War leveled 
all purely linguistic lines of cleavage. The National Lu- 
theran Council, formed in 1918 to continue as far as possible 
united service in affairs common to all, has led to much 
practical co-operation. 

Those of us whose work for the church consists largely 
in observation will incline toward attaching more than the 
usual significance to the fact that so representative a group 
of the Lutherans in North America as its teachers will 
gather next January in Philadelphia. This old city of Penn- 
sylvania enshrines both a national and an ecclesiastical 
tradition. Here a government was formulated, defended, 
and established that first and more truly than anywhere 
else gave Lutheran doctrines opportunity of influence. And 
here the first organization to provide a ministry and a church 
independent of European entanglements was formed. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“ART THOU HE THAT SHOULD 
COME; OR DO WE LOOK FOR AN- 
OTHER? JESUS ANSWERED AND 
SAID UNTO THEM, GO AND SHEW 
JOHN AGAIN THOSE THINGS WHICH 
YE DO HEAR AND SEE.” 


Is this Jesus, then, the Lord, 
Promised since the world began? 
Ask the blind to sight restored, 
Ask the lame who leaped and ran; 


Ask the once loathed leper clean; 
Ask the dead to life restored; 

They will tell thee Christ hath been— 
Christ will ever be—the Lord. 


Say thou, poor man, hath not He 
As the Prophet spake of old, 
Preached His Gospel unto thee? 

Is not this the Christ foretold? 


Come unto Him, all ye meek, 
Shun not of His cross the shame; 

Blest all they His love who seek, 
Bearing witness to His name. 


—Unknown. 


SILENT NIGHT 
By Anna Brownell Dunaway 


Mrs. Haywarp, feverishly taking a toy 
drum from its wrappings, stopped short at 
the sound of a sweet, childish strain of 
melody that seemed to come suddenly from 
the living room. High and clear rose the 
familiar air: 

“Silent night! holiest night! 
Darkness flies, and all is light—” 

She rushed into the living room incredu- 
lous, shaking. Was it really Jimmy sing- 
ing beside the grand piano as he used to 
sing on Christmas Eve? But nothing 
greeted her save the stillness of the big, 
cold room, that even the soft candlelight 
and the glowing coals in the grate and the 
glittering tree could not seem to warm. 
Two Christmases ago it had been full of 
light and cheer, but that was before Jimmy 
had left them. 

She sank into a chair, faint and tremb- 
ling. The voice had sounded so real. And 
yet there had been something unearthly 
and far off about it as if it had come from 
an angelic chorus. 

“I must have imagined it,’ she mur- 
mured. “Or it might have been the carolers 
outside. And yet—’” 

Her eyes wandered to the tree. Coldly, 
appraisingly, they went over it. Yes, it was 
quite as pretty as in other years. The sil- 
ver star at the top almost touched the 
ceiling. She felt sure that Jimmy would 
like it. And she was glad she had not for- 
gotten the drum. He was such a lad for 
noise. Such a freckle-faced loving little 
fellow, always making friends of cats and 
dogs and rude, rough children. And of 
them all he had to be taken— 


She jumped up and moved restlessly . 


around the tree, arranging the packages 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


with a caressing hand. His sled with its 
shining runners gleamed like tinsel against 
the green background. At the foot, almost 
buried in the artificial snow was his great 
box of tools, and there, tucked a bit out 
of sight, was the real automobile, the reg- 
ulation car in miniature. How Jimmy 
would love that if he were here. His 
father’s gift— 

“Silent night! peaceful night! 

Child of heaven, O, how bright—” 


It was the carolers singing. If they would 
only sing something else instead of Jimmy’s 
song. What was that shé had been think- 
ing about? O, yes, the red automobile. 
Well, when Christmas was over it would 
go to his room along with his other toys 
that were waiting for him like the tin sol- 
dier for Little Boy Blue. Yes, Jimmy’s 
toys should be faithful to him and to him 
alone. No other hands should touch them. 
No one else should wear his dear clothes 
folded- away in her bureau drawer, his 
small sturdy shoes and half-worn stock- 
ings, his little nighties— 

“I done wish you ‘Christmas gif’,’ Mis’ 
Hayward. Ef you-all kin git along, I'll go 
home and fix the chilluns’ tree.” 

“O, is it you, Pinkie?” Mrs. Hayward 
roused herself from her abstraction. “I’ll 
expect you back in the morning in time to 
get breakfast.” 

“Yas’m, yas’m.” Pinkie’s black face 
crinkled into an infectious smile. She had 
worked for Mrs. Hayward’s mother before 
Mrs. Hayward was married, and she spoke 
with the freedom of long servitude. “Seems 
like the tree done look more be-yutiful 
than ever, Mis’ Hayward. Lawsy massy, 
an automobeel! Some pore little chile’s 
eyes would pop clean outen his haid ef 
he had that, sho *nuff—” 

“He can’t have it.” Mrs. Hayward spoke 
sharply. Pinkie was like all the rest. As 
if she should give Jimmy’s presents away 
when they were all she had. Her blue eyes 
held a rebellious light. Some of these 
busy-bodies even went so far as to ask 
her to take another child in Jimmy’s place. 
She went on in a hard voice: “Other 
mothers have the substance. Let me have 
the shadow.” 

“Of co’se, of co’se, honey chile,” said 
Pinkie compassionately. “But Jimmy—dat 
boy would gib ’em away hisself. Don’t I 
reccommember how he done use to come 
tripsin’ in which a whole pack o’ chillun 
at his heels, and gib ’em everything he 
had? Lawsy me, the cookies I done give 
to them pore white trash. Don’t yo’ 
reccommember, honey?” 

Yes, Mrs. Hayward remembered. A faint, 
fleeting smile lit up her face. What a flair 
Jimmy had had for stray dogs and cats 
and children. She had often told him not 
to bring anyone home whose parents’ 
names she did not know. And now, there 
flashed before her memory the picture of 
a grimy urchin lifting a supplicating voice: 
“Please, ma’am, my mamma’s name is 
Jennie and my papa’s name is Bill.” 

But O, if Jimmy were here now, he 
could bring the scum, the riff-raff of the 


town. Her one ewe lamb, and he had to 
go— 

“Jimmy, he wouldn’t want yo’ to shet 
yo’self up and grieve all de time,” pleaded 
Pinkie. 

Mrs. Hayward’s eyes flashed. The fleet- 
ing smile vanished. 

“Wait till you lose a little boy,” she said 
harshly. “It’s my business, not yours or 
anybody else’s. Jimmy was mine—mine. 
I won’t share him—I won’t. I hate to have 
people telling me what to do. I hate Christ- 
mas—always reminding me of him. I 
hate—” 

Her voice trailed off in a low, terrible 
murmur. Shaken and white, she fell back 
in her chair, her eyes hard and bright like 
blue crystal beads. Pinkie crossed the room 
heavily; tears in her eyes, 

“There, there, honey chile, there, there,” 
she soothed, stroking the drawn shoulders. 
“Ef you cud jes’ cry oncet, Missy Elinor, 
ma’am, ’twould be easier to bear, yas’m it 
*twould.” 

She drew the slight figure into her 
motherly embrace, but no tears came. And 
finally, with a caressing word of farewell, 
she left Mrs. Hayward staring with her 
hard blue gaze at the shining tree. 

“Nobody shall share it—nobody,” she 
said to herself fiercely, “but John and 
me 

“So you’ve hung all your presents, have 
you, Nellie?” 

It was John’s voice from the doorway. 


. Mrs. Hayward had not heard him come in. 


She met his anxious gaze unsmilingly. 
“Yes, I don’t think I’ve forgotten a thing. 
I hope you didn’t get a drum, John, be- 
case I bought one. What are in all those 
parcels?” 
“The usual toys, Nell.” He spoke a bit 
wearily. “I’ve had a time getting this last 


- minute shopping done. The streets are so 


jammed. I got these skating shoes for 
Jimmy, but I wasn’t sure about the fit. 
They’re a couple sizes larger. He’d have 
outgrown the old ones.” 

“Of course,” said his wife, her eyes un- 
naturally bright. “A growing boy, you 
know. What else did you get?” 

“These Puss in Boots bed slippers. Aren’t 
they keen?” he held them up with a sort 
of boyish pride. 

“They are pretty,’ she pronounced 
briefly. “But rather childish for Jimmy, 
aren’t they? How do you like the drum?” 

“Great. He’d like that.” Mr. Hayward 
spoke with an evident effort to enter into 
the spirit of the thing. He moved about, 
shifting a package here, adjusting an orna- 
ment there, turning the tree lights on and 
off, obviously ill at ease. He was short and 
boyish looking, and his brown eyes were 
reddened as if they were close to tears. 
“And that tool box, the little dickens.” His 
cheerful smile was tremulous. “Those 
games, too, and that football.” He stood 
back to view the effect. “’Bout ready for 
the tree, now, Nell?” 

“Yes, you can turn out the lights—what’s 
that?” 

(To be concluded) 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
IN SCOTTSVILLE 


By G. Melrose Gearhart 


(Concluded from last week) 


As ue found occasion Stephen offered 
his project of a less expensive tree to the 
men of the town. But he met with con- 
stant rebuff. 

“Sentimental nonsense,” he was told. 
“This is a good opportunity to kill a worn- 
out custom, without any person being of- 
fended or hurting our trade in the least. 


And it’s so worn out that we are no longer 
_ benefited by spending the money we do 


every year.” 

But Stephen would not give up. He re- 
membered he had promised the children. 
If in the three weeks before Christmas the 


- people of Scottsville noticed that children 


made repeated trips to Stephen Scott’s lit- 
tle green grocery they thought nothing 
further about it. Everybody was too busy 
with much shopping and planning; besides 
they were allowing their children more 
spending money, and giving less heed as 
to how it was used. 

However, the children did not come to 
buy candy these days, although they 
brought their pennies with them, and their 
nickels and dimes and quarters. If Stephen 
was busily waiting on a customer when 
they came in, they merely slipped behind 
the counter and there in a box with the 
lid nailed down and a slot in the top they 
would drop in their money. Sometimes 
they would stop to shake the box, and they 
knew by its jingle that the contents was 
growing. 

One day Margaret and little Dolly came 
in together. There had been tears in Dolly’s 
eyes, but her eyes were shining now. 
Margaret went close to Stephen. 

“Mr. Scott, Dolly cried ’cause she didn’t 
have any pennies to drop in the box. So I 
gave her some of mine.” 

The nine-year-old Harkness boy brought 
fifty cents in small change. 

“T earned every cent of it,” he confided 
to Stephen happily. “It’s all I’ve got. But 
I’m going to try to earn some more.” 

The parents of Scottsville were too taken 
up with their own affairs to know that a 
modern Pied Piper was taking possession 
of their children’s hearts. Small Christmas 
trees were disappearing from shop ware- 
rooms to appear again with gay trimmings 
in some dwelling house. Mysterious pack- 
ages were being carried home at night by 
men and women and hidden in trunks and 


_ closets and locked drawers. The people 


of Scottsville were determined to make 
their children forget the big Christmas tree 
which every year had been in the square. 

Christmas Eve brought a scene repeated 
in many different homes of the small town. 
Children assured their elders that there 
was to be a Christmas tree as usual. 
Parents laughed, commanded, entreated, 
but to no avail; the children cried to be 
allowed to go and see. Until one by one 
they were bundled into warm coats and 
caps and mittens and sent forth. That was 
not all. The parents began to be curious 
when the children did not immediately 
return. They wrapped their own coats 
about them and issued forth into the 


streets. Some remembered now that the 


young groceryman had doggedly said there 
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would be a Christmas tree, and they smiled 
tolerantly. It would be a good joke on him, 
they told themselves. When the crowd 
jeered at his attempt it would show the 
young upstart that wiser heads ruled 
Scottsville. 

The grown-up inhabitants of Scottsville 
met at the square, the usual place for the 
tree; but there was no tree, the streets 
were sadly deserted by children. Some few 
strolled out in sight of Stephen’s store, but 
the building was in darkness and they re- 
turned. Neighbors meeting each other on 
the street nodded and hurried on, appear- 
ing to be about some definite errand, but 
they had no purpose in view. 

Then suddenly everyone stopped to 
listen. Singing! Children’s voices! The 
music floated faintly through the whole 
town. 

“From the park!” someone said, and the 
crowd followed in that direction. 

“Joy to the world!” the sweet young 
voices rose louder and louder on the night 
air. 

The older population did not stop now 
until they stood outlined in a semi-circle 
facing the singing children. Yes, there was 
a Christmas tree, they told each other in 
surprise. But how unlike any Christmas 
tree they had ever seen in Scottsville. It 
was only a small tree, a small bushy pine 
tree, standing at the entrance of the park. 
It had not even been cut down! But it was 
trimmed. Trimmed with pop-corn strings 
and lighted with children’s toy lanterns. 
And the snow on it was not artificial. Real 
snow was beginning to fall, flake after 
flake, dropping lazily into the light of the 
small lanterns. 

Scottsville began to feel something—they 
scarce knew what, but it was like the 
snow, real. 

Then the face of the man who was lead- 
ing the children in carol after carol was 
turned toward them. He was standing on 
a box beside the Christmas tree, the snow 
piling gently on the shoulders of his over- 
coat and hiding in the creases of his hat. 

“The governor!” went through the crowd 
like an electric shock. 

The children were paying no attention 
to their audience in front of them. It was 
doubtful if they scarcely knew they were 
there. They sang on joyously, each small 
face aglow with happiness. And strangely 
their joy was not in anticipation of Christ- 
mas presents they were about to receive, 
it was because of the thing they were 
doing. Always before they had listened to 
each Christmas entertainment, and half 
wondered what it was all about; tonight 
they understood the singing. What did it 
matter if Santa Claus himself could not 
be there? Mr. Scott had told them that 
the dear old gentleman was so busy else- 
where that he had sent them the governor 
instead; not, however, to bring gifts to 
them, because they were to do the giving 
this year. 

Then once more their leaders asked the 
children to sing the Joy Song. Others be- 
gan joining in, weakly at first, then louder, 
louder the chorus arose. Men’s voices sang 
the bass with gentle melody. 

When the last note died away on the 
snowy air the crowd waited expectantly 
for the governor of their state to address 
them. His words were few and simple, as 
when one speaks from the heart. 
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“I have been attending Scottsville’s 
Christmas tree for five years. But this is 
the first time I have known the children 
really to have the tree to themselves. And 
I must tell you that I’ve had more Christ- 
mas Eve enjoyment tonight than I’ve had 
since I used to hang up my stocking by 
the old fireplace. 

“However something else touches my 
heart more than these children’s singing,” 
he went on. “It is your children’s gifts 
tonight. Tomorrow about two hundred 
children, half starving children, in one of 
your neighboring mining towns are going 
to eat real Christmas dinners because your 
children denied themselves the thought- 
less joy money might have bought them, 
and together have raised over one hun- 
dred dollars. Peace and good will are not 
dead when little children can do that.” 

Somewhere in the crowd Grover Mann- 
ing grasped his friend’s hand in a tight 
clasp. 

“Steve,” he said, “you’ve been right. 
Scottsville will have a Christmas tree as 
long as we live. And after this it’s going 
to be for the children.” 

Stephen did not answer. His heart was 
too full, His grandfather’s good will had 
been brought back to stay.—Young People. 


FEAR NOT 


Twat was the first angelic word 

That the startled shepherds heard; 

Fear not! Beloved, it comes to you 

As a Christmas message most sweet and 
true. 


As true for you as it was for them 

In the lonely fields of Bethlehem; 

And as sweet today as it was that night 

When the glory dazzled their mortal sight. 
—F. R. Havergal. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


ARE you willing to stoop down and con- 
sider the needs and the desires of little 
children; to remember the weakness and 
loneliness of people who are growing old; 
to stop asking how much your friends love 
you and ask yourself whether you love 
them enough; to trim your lamp so that 
it will give more light and less smoke, 
and to carry it in front so that your shadow 
will fall behind you, to make a grave for 
your ugly thoughts, and a garden for your 
kindly feelings, with gate open? Are you 
willing to do these things even for a day? 
Then you can keep Christmas. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


“Resorce in the Lord alway, and again 
I say, Rejoice.” How shall we climb to the 
prophet’s high place of triumph? First by 
a recognition of the fact that amid all the 
conditions that confront us Christ is at 
work, Then by waiting; and, lastly, by the 
deep communion of faith. Our joy is in 
proportion to our trust; our trust is com - 
mensurate with our knowledge of him. 
To know him is to trust him. 

; —G. Campbell Morgan. 
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What of the Kingdom? 


Jesus Makes Some Explanations of the Kingdom 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 13: 3-8, 31-33, 44-46. Sunday School Lesson for December 17 


MatrHew gathered many parables of 
Jesus into one chapter to set forth His 
characteristic teachings concerning the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The list of these par- 
ables challenges us to appreciate the ful- 
ness of the truth available for us—the 
Sower, the Tares, the Mustard Seed, the 
Leaven, the Hidden Treasure, the Pearl 
of Great Price, and the Net. Nothing 
profound or intricate was said by Jesus 
in these easily understood matters of daily 
life; but through these Jesus offered in- 
sight into the deep mystery of the King- 
dom. How it is to enlarge, and what 
human attitude has to do with its prog- 
ress, enter into these parables. 

These parables are ours to read and 
study and apply to life. It is remarkable 
that they were preserved intact, and that 
through the Christian centuries they have 
been considered worthy of preservation. 
Still more amazing is it that in spite of 
our broad, deep scholarship, these simple 
statements of Jesus continue to challenge 
the profoundest thinking. Jesus put so 
much in a few words, and did it so skill- 
fully that all ages and classes of persons 
profit by His parables. Commonest things, 
understood by everybody, were employed 
by Him to explain the profound things 
that rest in the eternal council of God. 


Soil Conditions 


This brief story of the sower broadcast- 
ing seed on his prepared field emphasizes 
that human attitude toward the word of 
God determines what the harvest will be. 
We get the picture of the crowd by the 
sea listening to Jesus speaking from a 
boat near the shore. How He gripped their 
attention! He posed as a plain but au- 
thoritative teacher, which He truly was. 
He used no scholarly language, though His 
thoughts were deeper than human mind 
can go. He spoke only of things they saw 
often and understood well, but in His 
speaking were expressed the heart-search- 
ing truths of the Gospel. 

The farmer prepared his field of good 
soil, all of it fertile enough to grow a 
good crop. He sowed the seed on all parts 
of the field. Pathways, hidden rocks, and 
persistent thorn roots kept good soil from 
giving back to the farmer the crop he de- 
served. However, for the most part the 
field was unhindered, and when the sea- 
son ended there was much grain for his 
pay. 

Straightforward was Jesus’ later expla- 
nation of this parable. Into each life, re- 
ceiving the word, has been put “good soil” 
to receive, retain, and reproduce the Word. 
Human frailties, habits, and hidden sins 
prevent full growth and matured fruit. It 
is the attitude of the man, not the faith- 
fulness of the sower of the word of God 
or the Word itself, that determines what 
we produce for God. Each of us has 
enough opportunity, enough ability, enough 
spiritual fertility to make God’s sowing in 
us profitable to Him. How we treat the 


word of God, finally determines what we 
are worth to God, 


Slow Progress 


The growth of the Kingdom is slow. 
Jesus realized this, and warned His disciples 
against expecting too much success too 
quickly. However, the progress would be 
steady and sure. The effectiveness of the 
Gospel in human lives could be depended 
upon. The bit of leaven in the quantity 
of meal works slowly but steadily and 
surely until “the whole is leavened.” This 
is the more intimate touch with the King- 
dom. It has to do with the intensification 
of spiritual life. However, the Kingdom 
is not limited to a few persons. The dis- 
ciples might assume that Jesus did not in- 
tend His kingdom to do more than pro- 
duce a fine, strong spiritual life in their 
little group, or maybe in the Jews. Jesus 
led out into the field of extension. The 
small start was not to be regarded as in- 
dicating a small development. A com- 
parison was set up by Jesus, using a mus- 
tard seed and the “tree” it produced. In- 
significant as the seed seemed, out of it 
came a great shading, protecting plant. 

The full duty of the disciples was to 
put the mustard seed in the ground and 
the leaven in the meal. More than that 
was not required of them. The life in the 
seed and in the leaven would do the work, 
if given a chance. Thus the Christian’s 
duty is plain. He has the strong, living 
word of the Gospel, and his obligation is 
to enjoy it, but not retain it selfishly. He 
is to pass it on to others. Thus did Jesus 
plan to enlarge His kingdom. 


Safe Possessions 


The incalculable worth of the Kingdom 
is not something staged for realization 


THINK OF THESE 


THE Gospel fits into every life, and God 
provides it for all; still many refuse to try 
the Gospel. 


If the Gospel produces poorly in us, 
there is something wrong with our mind 
and heart—the soil is hindered. 


The church grows and expands; this is 
remarkable, considering what hindrances 
it must contend with. 


There is more hope for the seeker than 
for the chance discoverer; Jesus’ promise 
is, “He that seeketh, findeth.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


The Kingdom a Treasure. Matt. 13: 44-46. 
name eg Seed of the Kingdom. Matt. 


3: 1-9. 
How the Kingdom Grows. Matt. 13: 31-35. 
. Reaping in Joy. Psalm 126: 1-6. 
Reaping What We Sow. Gal. 6: 1-10. 
. Fruits of Good Seed, Gal. 5: 22-26. 
The Sure Harvest. Eccles. 11: 1-8. 
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“down the years.” It has present worth. 
The richness of the Kingdom is possible 
for us to possess now. Jesus indicated two 
processes for this: one was that of hap- 
pening to discover its worth, but the sur- 
prise value turns human actions into ways 
of possessing it. Thus did the “treasure 
hid in the field” become the life desire of 
the man who discovered its hiding place 
and could not be satisfied until he bought 
the field and thus gained ownership of the 
treasure. The other process was that of 
the man seeking the Gospel. He had heard 
of it, but still believed that he could en- 
rich his soul in some other way. He tried 
this and that, accumulating many beauti- 
ful pearls, but found none of them, or 
all of them together, what he most wanted. 
His search brought him to the costliest 
pearl. Others he sold gladly so as to buy 
the only pearl that could satisfy. Now we 
have persons trying all sorts of ways to 
enrich their souls. They are honestly 
seeking spiritual nurture. They follow 
every lead in the hope of finding the best, 
the richest, the way that brings peace of 
soul. Having tried many things they turn 
to the Gospel and find it worth more than 
all else taken together. They willingly 
surrender all, so as to posses the richness 
provided by the Gospel. Once owned, the 
Gospel is a safe possession. 


CHURCH SEASONS 


THE growth and prosperity of the Chris- 
tian Church cannot be said to depend on 
the observance of church seasons. This 
observance has been added as a helpful 
agency to be employed to bring believers 
to a fuller realization of the unity, the 
outlook, and the obligation on them per- 
taining to the Kingdom. 

The names of these church seasons are 
not Biblical records. They are inferences 
coming more or less directly from what 
the church believes needs emphasis in 
producing a symmetrical Christian. These 
seasons have become a vital factor in 
church life and church work. We employ 
these seasons as firm standing places from 
which to issue the calls of the church for 
co-operation in doing its work. These 
seasons minister to the growth and de- 
velopment of individual and corporate 
spiritual life. They have become so much 
a part of church life, that it would be 
an inexcusable deprivation to neglect them. 

We have our hymns and prayers and 
Bible lessons arranged to conform to these 
Church Year seasons, so as to unify the 
thinking and praying and living of Chris- 
tian people at different seasons of the year. 
There is something impelling in knowing 
that around the earth millions are observ- 
ing Christmas, thinking as we are, sing- 
ing what we sing, hearing sermons. like 
our ministers preach. We have the same 
feeling as we follow through the church 
seasons. We visualize, and not without 
profit, on each Sunday morning, congre- 
gations of believers in all the earth’s con- 
tinents reading the same lessons and col- 
lects, and lifting their voices in one com- 
mon petition to the throne of grace. “Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done”—our 
use of the church seasons is part of our 
share in answering our prayer. 
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The Young ‘People 


Tue first Christmas gift was truly a gift 
In this it belies many of the 
Christmas gifts that we “exchange” with 


our friends. , How the spirit of Christmas 


is lost when we limit our gift lists to those 
who will remember us! Sometimes we 
are even tempted to rate the gifts on a 
trade basis. Mary usually spends $5 on 
Jane so Jane feels that she must spend $5 
on Mary’s gift. There is no grace in such 


- gifts. How different the gift that God gave 


to us on the first Christmas! 


Shepherds 


_ We idealize the shepherds of the Beth- 
lehem pastures. We have seen them so 
often in art and pageantry that we do not 
see them as they were when the angel 
choir announced the birth of Jesus. Shep- 
herding was not a clean business. It was 
honorable among the Jews, if for no other 


- reason than the fact that Moses and David 


and many other national heroes had been 
shepherds. But it was a calling for rough 
and ready men, men who liked the out- 
of-doors, men who were not afraid to 
callous their hands with hard work and 
burn their faces in the sun and wind. It 
had it dangers, too, with wild beasts to 
outwit and robbers to fight. It required 
patience, for sheep are dumb and fearful 
creatures, completely dependent upon their 
shepherds for food and protection. Hum- 
ble, honest men, usually deeply pious and 
sincere, found in shepherding more than 
a living. There was time to think about 
God, time to philosophize together about 


_ things new and old. 


If we had selected any group in Pales- 
tine to be the first to hear the angelic 
message, we would have passed the shep- 
herds by. The grace of God does not pass 
any group by, no matter how humble! In- 
deed the whole story of the birth of Jesus 
emphasizes the depth to which the grace 
of God could go. God stooped so low that 
no class in society could ever feel left 
out: No room in the inn; a humble car- 
penter’s family for His home folks; un- 
learned shepherds for the first visitors. If 
men were to accept Jesus as their King 
and Saviour it would not be because of 
any material position or possession. He 
came with empty hands that men of good 
will might love Him for Himself alone. 
God’s grace chose the shepherds to be the 
first worshipers of His Son. If ever the 
Christian church seems closed to any class 
because of its humility or poverty, or 
ignorance, it has lost touch with its very 
beginnings of Christianity. 


Only Receptive 

“And lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them,” is the record of God’s grace. 
The message did not come to those who 
were searching for God. They were not 
looking up to the skies in expectation of 
an angel messenger. They were not strug- 
gling as the heathen do in order to know 
God. True religion is not the search after 
God, it is the search by God. Christianity 
is a revealed religion. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Luke 2: 8-14 


An aeolian harp, so goes the story, was 
sent to a friend as a gift without explana- 
tion or instructions. The recipient strum- 
med upon it with his fingers but could 
get no music out of it. Finally in disgust 
he set it on the ledge by the open window. 
He went back to his reading, when it 
dawned upon his consciousness that there 
was soft music about him. Where was the 
harpist? It was the wind, blowing over the 
strings of the harp through the open win- 
dow. The music of the choir of heaven 
came to the ears of the shepherds like 
that. It was not their struggles that won 
them the divine harmony; it was the love 
of God that swung wide the gate of heaven, 
so that some of the glory of heaven might 
shine through. Christmas is a feast of 
grace. Let us cherish it as a mark of God’s 


loving favor. 
The Sign 


“They were looking for a king, 

To slay their foes and lift them high, 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing, 

That made a woman cry.” 


Everybody loves a baby. Does it seem 
a paradox that the sign of the coming of 
the great Messiah would be a babe in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger? 
Does it seem unfitting that burly shep- 
herds should be told of the birth of a little 
child? Did you ever watch a big, healthy 
out-of-doors man take a little baby in his 
arms? No one could be more tender. It was 
divine insight that sent the angel mes- 
senger to announce the birth of Christ to 
shepherds. They were not learned in the 
lessons of the schools. They were simple 
men, sincere and unspoiled. They knew 
little of the arts of polite society. They 
said what they meant and meant what they 
said. Jesus never suffered from that kind 
of men in later years. “The common peo- 
ple heard Him gladly.” 


“Yet sure the babe is in the cradle blest, 
Since God Himself a baby deigned to be, 

And slept upon a mortal mother’s breast, 
And steeped in baby tears His deity.” 


What a happy thought that God should 


come to earth as a little baby. A baby has. 


nothing to offer but love. It has no defense 
against injustice or suffering except its 
tears. It cannot bestow gifts of material 
value on those who serve it. It cannot 
drive men to do its will; it can only ap- 
peal by the winsome power of love. God 
wanted His Son to win His way in the 
world without depending on any of the 
things by which earthly power is fur- 
thered. Love was to be the only depend- 
ence for the building of His kingdom. 
“This is the sign... . Ye shall find a babe.” 


Glory Around 


The whole earth seemed to be filled with 
glory as the shepherds heard the music of 


By Amos JOHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


the heavenly choir. The reflected light 
seemed to illumine the whole world for 
the shepherds. There is a glory that fills 
the earth at Christmas time. Even the 
part of the world that does not accept 
Christ in His deity still shares in the joy 
of Christmas. After we have discounted 
the commercial spirit that stimulates a 
general observance of Christmas we have 
not accounted for the almost complete 
absorption of the world in this joyous fes- 
tival. We are told that the atheistic com- 
munists of Russia after years of education 
were disturbed because so many persist in 
the celebration of Christmas and Easter. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis wrote: “If a 
visitor from Mars should appear upon our 
earth on Christmas Day he would dis- 
cover the golden age had come for at least 
one day in the year. But the war beams 
of good will should encircle the whole 
year, clothing our earth for twelve months 
round with all the sweet blossoms of the 
heart. Strange that reformers have not 
learned that without any shock of arms or 
revolution the golden age will come if 
Christmas will only last the whole year 
through!” 


Glory Reflected 


The best celebration of Christmas is in 
our lives. The harmony of a life keyed 
to Christian love is as beautiful as the 
music of a heavenly choir. One wonders 
how changed were the lives of these Beth- 
lehem shepherds. Did their experience 
that night make all the rest of their lives 
different? One may well believe that it 
did change their lives. So should our 
Christmas celebrations make us different. 
We are different during this blessed sea- 
son. We do catch the spirit of Christmas 
and we should carry that spirit through 
the year. We should make Christmas last. 

Ruskin wrote long ago, “You have va- 
rious lives of Christ, some critical and 
some sentimental. There is only one light 
by which you can read the life of Christ, 
the light of the life you now live in the 
flesh.” The measure of our celebration of 
Christmas will not be the value of the 
presents we give or receive. It will not 
be the sporadic kindness and gentleness 
that mark our conduct during this season. 
Will Christ be born in us anew? Will His 
spirit become more fully in control of our 
lives? Will we show all year round a new 
mastery of the sins that so easily beset us. 
Then Christmas will mark a step ahead in 
the progress of our Christian lives. Then 
Christmas will have permanent meaning 
for us. 

“Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee.” 

—Martin Luther. 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 24. 
Since this is Christmas Eve the program 
will be given over to a preparation for the 
celebration of Christmas. In particular, 
effort should be made to keep Christ in 
the very center of the plans and programs. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


PREPARING PREACHERS TO PREACH 


By R. Ames Montgomery, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Homiletics, Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 249. Price, $1.75. 


In this volume the author has produced 
a valuable textbook for ministerial stu- 
dents. It is one of the few usable and 
comprehensive texts which have appeared 
in the last decade. We have had many 
books on specialized fields or on particular 
phases of the vocation of preaching, but 
few real texts suitable for classroom work. 
Here is a volume which gives a broad basis 
for the beginner in Homiletics as well as 
one which offers plenty of meat for the 
seasoned preacher of many years of ex- 
perience. 

The author is a preacher of Christ’s 
Gospel, and throughout the book there is 
evangelical warmth and a high regard for 
God’s Word. As a good sermon, so this 
volume has grown out of the Bible. Its 
seventeen chapters carry an original dis- 
position of the essential materials for the 
development of the skills in preaching. 

His apt illustrations and many pertinent 
references to past masters in the field make 
the volume intensely interesting and read- 
able. No one can read his chapter on 
“The Eclipse and Relumination of Preach- 
ing” without being stimulated to fresh 
courage and high endeavor in his chosen 
calling as a preacher of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. J. H. DRESSLER. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIAN 
STATESMANSHIP 


By James Wallace. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 1939. Pages 380. 
Price, $3.00. 


The sub-title of this book, “A Study of 
the Bible from the Standpoint of Politics 
and the State,” clearly indicates the 
author’s method of approach. The purpose 
of the work is expressed in the Introduc- 
tion (page 9) as follows: “This book has 
been prepared with the hope that it may 
be of some service not only to the general 
reader but also to college students and 
adult Bible classes in the study of politics 
and statesmanship from a Biblical, or 
Christian, point of view. It draws its ma- 
terial chiefly from the Bible and is an 
earnest effort to set forth the Biblical 
teachings which have political significance 
—the contribution the Bible makes, or 
ought to make, to the State.” 

Both because of the method of approach 
used and the purpose (which, it may be 
said, seems fully to be realized) the book 
will prove to be a valuable aid to those 
who are interested in molding their think- 
ing on social and political questions upon 
the authority of the Bible. The book is a 
veritable mine of “proof-texts,” every 
question of any possible significance being 
considered in the light of scriptural au- 
thority. The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of the Old Testament (pages 11 
and 12) for his purpose, even saying: 


. . . in the study of politics and states- 
manship, the Old Testament has distinct 
advantages over the New.’ While the 
ultimate authority on these questions, in 
the author’s view, is the Bible, neverthe- 
less the lists of references to non-Biblical 
literature are extensive and _ inclusive. 
These include works published as late as 
1938. 

The author’s background is Presbyterian, 
and naturally his attitude with respect to 
the place and work of the church in so- 
ciety is strongly influenced by the think- 
ing of John Calvin. With many of his 
conclusions, therefore, persons following 
the Lutheran tradition are not prepared to 
agree. 

The book is inscribed to the memory of 
“America’s Foremost Two Christian States- 
men,” Washington and Lincoln. An ap- 
propriate quotation from Washington’s 
First National Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
issued October 3, 1789, illustrates Wash- 
ington’s Christian statesmanship. Of par- 
ticular interest to Lutherans the quotation 
from Lincoln’s writings, illustrating his at- 
titude of mind, is from his reply to a com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod, 
May 1862. This was the General Synod, 
which had appointed a committee of five 
to present the President with a copy of a 
set of resolutions of loyalty to the Union 
which it had adopted. 

RoBERT FORTENBAUGH. 


A HELLENISTIC GREEK READER 


By Ernest Cadman Colwell and Julius 
R. Mantey. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 1939. Price, $2.00. 


“A Hellenistic Greek Reader” contains 
selections in Greek from the Koine of the 
New Testament period. The selections are 
drawn from the Septuagint, Old Testament 
Apocrypha, the Book of Enoch, Philo, 
Josephus, many from the New Testament, 
ten from the papyri; and in addition there 
are specimens from early Christian lit- 
erature and pagan authors, Among the 
specimens from early Christian literature 
are Ignatius’ Letter to Polycarp, parts of 
the Didache, I Clement, Justin, and the 
Acts of Paul; among the pagan writers 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Epictetus 
are represented. 

This volume offers a wide and varied 
selection of material, interesting and val- 
uable for style and content; if anyone de- 
sires to get a knowledge of Hellenistic 
Greek, here are many excellent speci- 
mens brought within the compass of one 
convenient book. 

The introduction is concerned with the 
Koine and presents the subject clearly and 
interestingly. There are good brief intro- 
ductions to each group of selections. Fol- 
lowing the text there are adequate notes, 
and after them a satisfactory vocabulary. 

A selective bibliography is found at the 
beginning of the work. 


Books reviewed may be obtained through 
the United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I do not care for litho-printing as com- 
pared with type; but the text is clear and 
contains very few errors, and those quite 
trivial. The page is clear and attractive; 
and the book is well bound. It is a fine 
example of the work of the University of 
Chicago Press. 

The notes are too closely printed and 
contain many abbreviations. On the other 
hand, by means of this, much space and 
expense have been saved; and the book 
can be priced very reasonably. 

The vocabulary must of necessity give 
only one or two simple meanings. The 
prepositions have a number of meanings 
given; but there should be more of a clue 
as to which meaning is appropriate, per- 
haps by giving some indication of the use 
of particular cases with each preposition. 
The vocabulary of proper names should 
give English equivalents of the Greek 
names rather than simply indicate Alex- 
andria as a city, Athena as a deity. 

For pastors and students who wish to 
compare New Testament Greek with other 
Greek writings of the time, and for those 
who wish to study in the original the sub- 
ject matter of these writings as well as 
the Septuagint and the New Testament, 
this is an excellent and serviceable book. 
It will be particularly valuable for use 
with classes. RosertT C, Horn. 


JOHN HANSON AND THE INSEPA- 
RABLE UNION 


By Jacob A. Nelson. Meador Publishing 
Company, Boston, Mass. 1939. Pages 146. 
Price, $2.00. ; 


The author seeks to portray the picture 
of John Hanson, whose ancestors had 
come from Sweden in 1638 and who by 
1656 had established themselves in Mary- 
land. At the same time, the author sketches 
the framework of the picture, which is 
the Inseparable Union of the United States. 
Of these United States in Congress As- 
sembled, John Hanson was the first pres- 
ident. In spite of this claim to posterity 
and fame, John Hanson has been prac- 
tically unknown to the American public. 

After reading this book, which purports 
to be an “Authentic Biography of a Rev- 
olutionary Leader, Patriot, and Statesman,” 
John Hanson remains a shadowy figure, 
a man without flesh and bones and pas- 
sions, a ghost-like being who passes across 
the scenes without ever dominating the 
picture. We neither like him nor fear him, 
we neither love nor hate him, for we 
never really learn to know him. 

It is not clear in how far the author is 
to blame for this state of things. He has 
not provided his readers with a bibliog- 
raphy in this book as “the sources of in- 
formation are not easily accessible and 
would be of no special value except to those 
particularly interested in his life and activ- 
ities.’ Moreover, he has offered practically 
no documentation to substantiate his facts. 
While anyone realizes that ordinarily 
copious footnotes are for the sole delight 
of the technical scholar, the average reader 
ought to find in any biography sufficient 
documentation, either in the footnotes or 
in the text, to incite him to satisfy his 
appetite that has been once whetted. 

Bensamin Lorz. 
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THE WOMAN’S LEAGUE OF 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


met in its twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion November 2 and 3 in the College 
*Y. M. C. A. This beautiful building was 
the first major project of the League, built 
at a cost of $150,000. 

The program was prepared by the women 
of the Washington League, and was out- 
standing for its devotional and helpful 
character. The theme was, “Christ Our 
Need.” This vital fact was made manifest 
in all the devotional periods, which were 
as follow: “The Almighty Christ,’ Mrs. 
Charles P. Wiles; “The Eternal Christ,” 
Mrs. Wilbur Drawbaugh; “The Ever-pres- 
ent Christ,” Mrs. Ralph R. Gresh; “The 
Saving Christ,” Mrs. William G. Boom- 
hower. 

These periods were interspersed with 
solos by Messrs. Robert Richards and 
Robert Shaw, students at the college. The 
college quartet composed of Robert Shaw, 
Herbert W. Stroup, Jr., Robert Richards 
and Joseph J. Baker, also delighted us. 
Mrs. Thomas Malin of York sang at the 
Friday morning devotions. 

The president, Mrs. Chester Simonton, 
presided at all the business sessions in her 
usual capable and gracious manner with 
hher most able assistant, Miss Grace Furh- 
man, the retiring secretary, at her side. 

The general League now comprises 
seventeen sub-leagues, with a total mem- 
bership of 2,600. 

The treasurer’s report showed total re- 
ceipts for the year $5,142.84. The balance, 
after all current expenses were met was 
$1,982.72. When these figures were read 
our hearts beat several degrees faster, for 
we knew that our remaining debt of 
$1,961.65 on the Girls’ Dormitory, could be 
eliminated. , 


$20,000 Note Burned 


There was a general feeling of rejoicing 
when the note of $20,000 was burned in 
the presence of all. The ashes will be 
added to the ashes of the Y. M. C. A. 
mortgage, held by Mrs. Hanson, whose 
radiant personality permeates all of our 
League activities. 

Too much cannot be said of the work 
of the Rev. Donald Heiges, secretary of 
the Student Christian Association. His 
fine Christian manhood would be influence 
enough in itself, but coupled with that is 
his willingness to go the second mile, so 
that the Christian atmosphere of the “Y” 
may reach all classes of students. 

We were delighted to hear the president 
of the Association, Mr. Herbert W. Stroup, 
Jr., and the vice-president, Miss S. Frances 
Zimmerman, speak. They captivated us 
by their clean, wholesome and winning 
personalities. The real work of the Asso- 
ciation and its Christian influence was re- 
vealed in the reports of these three repre- 
sentatives. The Sunday evening Vesper 
Service, which formerly attracted only a 
small number of students, now overflows 
the assembly room. The prayer room, a 
small room on the first floor, furnished last 
year with an altar and other churchly 
equipment, for private retreat or for 
groups, has also outgrown its quarters, so 
that it has had to be moved to a larger 
room on the second floor. The aim of the 
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League when it was organized twenty- 
eight years ago was to make religion real 
on the campus of Gettysburg College, and 
we have the satisfaction of seeing that it 
is being realized. 


Dr. Hanson Presents Chapel Plan 


When we heard President Hanson’s mes- 
sage, we realized that our aim is to be 
realized in an even larger way. He spoke 
of how Gettysburg College caters to the 
intellectual through its Science Building 
and its beautiful Library; to the physical 
through its gymnasium. It is now his 
dream to have on the campus a Chapel 
which will be not just another building, 
but an inspiration to all who enter. En- 
thusiasm ran high after Dr. Hanson’s ad- 
dress, especially when a picture of the 
proposed new chapel was unveiled, the 
work of Mr. John B. Hamme of York. It 
is of Georgian colonial type. 

It was without any trepidation that the 
League accepted President Hanson’s chal- 
lenge to gather 25,000 names, at a dollar a 
name, to be placed in the cornerstone, 
which it is hoped may be brought from 
the quarries of King Solomon in Jeru- 
salem. There is a strong feeling among the 
women that it will not be hard to go “over 
the top” in this amount. All other League 
funds will be used for the chapel, except 
the interest from the endowment fund, 
which shall continue to be used for the 
Student Christian Association. 


“The Superfluous Woman” 


The work of the Gettysburg Women’s 
League is one of the evidences of the fact 
that the activities of woman are no longer 
confined to the home, but that they are 
reaching out into many spheres of in- 
fluence. This fact was brought out most 
forcibly in Mrs. J. Gould Wickey’s address 
on “The Superfluous Woman,” showing the 
rise of woman in the educational world, 
and through that in all world affairs. 

The banquet Thursday evening was a 
brilliant and successful feature of the con- 
vention. It was held in the dining room 
of the woman’s division. The program 
was in charge of the Washington League 
with Mrs. A. D. Spangler as toastmistress. 

After a sumptuous dinner, we were 
charmed with a selection sung by Mrs. 
Margaret Miller, Mrs. Flora Weber, and 
Mrs. Helen Benhem, accompanied by Mrs. 
George Nicely, after which we heard a 
timely address on “The Ever-present Christ 
in the Life of the Student,’ by the Rev. 
Theodore K. Finck. This was followed by 
a most amusing skit by several students. 
The evening closed with the hearty sing- 
ing of the Alma Mater by all, after which 
Dr. Hanson pronounced the benediction. 

At the closing session Miss Grace Fuhr- 
man, the retiring secretary, was presented 
with a beautiful comb and brush set, the 
gift of the Executive Board in apprecia- 
tion of her faithful service. Mrs. P. N. 
Wentz of York was elected to take her 
place. 

All who attended the convention went 
away with the feeling of having been on a 
mountain top of privilege, and with the 
resolve to carry some of that experience 
into the work of their individual leagues 
during the following year. 

Mrs. J. B. BAKER. 
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Artistic Calendars 


°-1940- 


An Appropriate Gift for a Friend, 
A Beautiful Decoration for the Home 


Do you need a calendar for your home? 
Do eu need a last-minute remembrance? 
Is ere an acknowledgment due some 
friend? For all of these purposes these calen- 
dars are just what you need. 


CONTENTMENT 


A quotation for each day in the year, em- 
phasizing contentment. 


CHEER 
Cheerful, sunny and sparkling mottoes and 
epigrams from the master thinkers of the 
ages. 
FRIENDSHIP 
Words of friendship that carry a wealth 
of meaning. 
SUNLIT ROAD 
Little thoughts to make each day brighter. 


Size, 6 x 8 inches. Printed in two colors and 
attractively boxed. 
Price, 45 cents each. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR 
YEAR BOOK? 


If you haven’t finished your Christ- 
mas shopping, visit our Book Room or 
consult our Holiday Catalog. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh : 


Columbia, S. C 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of reorganization 
has taken place in the United Lutheran 
Church in America since its establishment 
some twenty years ago. The changes did 
not occur immediately after the constituent 
activities in the three parties to the merger 
were assembled. On the contrary, there 
was a period of several years which might 
be described as being devoted to taking 
stock of what had been gathered in past 
decades of American Lutheranism. It can 
be said that no serious discouragements 
were indicated in this stock-taking. On 
the contrary, a great deal of valuable ex- 
perience and no small amount of resources 
were gathered together and the possessor 
of them, the entire United Lutheran 
Church, was given reason for sincere re- 
joicing. 

Among the treasures of the U. L. C. A., 
if one is to call its constituents by that 
name, is the portion of its. membership 
under the age of twelve years, a group 
for which the 1939 title is “The Children 
of the Church,” and whose number is es- 
timated to be 300,000. Their presence 
among us was no surprise. What has come 
into being largely during the last two 
years is the adaptation of instruction and 
influences to their stage in life. 

The first step in the reorganization of 
the Church’s program for these youngsters 
was a shifting of connections. All the 
auxiliaries of the Church have known for 
years that there was a responsibility for 
guidance due the children, and thought 
was given their desire to have something 
to do in the affairs of the Church. The 
Women’s Missionary Society met this de- 
mand by means of the Light Brigade. The 
Luther League had a Junior Department, 
and the Sunday schools, very naturally, 
had their Beginners, Primary and Junior 
Departments. This last group has not been 
materially affected by the changes in pro- 
cess of being made. But by action of the 
United Lutheran Church in America in 
Baltimore in 1932 the Light Brigade and 
the Junior Luther League were advised 
to lose their identity in a different kind of 
organization. At the same time an upper 
date line which has achieved general rec- 
ognition among educators of the United 
States, namely, twelve years, was accepted 
by the Church. The group from birth to 
age twelve was thus visualized by leaders 
and teachers throughout the United Lu- 
theran Church. 


A Warm Welcome 


If the reception given a change of plans 
is any indication of the wisdom of the 
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CHILDREN 


OF THE 


CHURCH 


A Welcomed Project 


change, then the action of the United Lu- 
theran Church in setting up this group 
is not lacking in evidences of approval. 
From all the constituent synods there has 
been not only acquiescence in the or- 
ganization but definite steps to establish 
it. In some sections practically every con- 
gregation has switched its groups of boys 
and girls from the old relationships to the 
new, and in all the synods a beginning 
has been made, so that about one-fourth 
of our congregations are now availing 
themselves of the fine program that is 
implemented for introduction. This pro- 
gram is directed by the Parish and Church 
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School Board and promoted by the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

Those who are in charge of the activities 
and who are therefore making contacts 
with those concerned about “The Children 
of the Church” report “the children are 
enthusiastic.” From the Broadcaster, an 
attractive four-page bulletin published by 
the Junior Department of The Children 
of the Church, St. James, Marinette, Wis., 
it was learned that the Junior group of the 
congregation is nearly one hundred per 
cent in The Children of the Church. A 
similar, though perhaps not such a com- 
plete, adoption of the plan comes from 
many other places. 


Festivals Beyond the U. S. of A. 


But what has been the most definite 
evidence of the hold which this reor- 
ganization has obtained on the parishes of 
the U. L. C. A. are the statistics that have 
reached the office of The Children of the 
Church in the Muhlenberg Building, Phila- 
delphia, from a series of Festival Rallies 
that were held during the month of Octo- 
ber 1939. Among the areas whose chil- 
dren furnished pictures for the files of 
the office is Puerto Rico. The mission con- 
gregations of that island put on an as- 
sembly by which more than 240 children 
came together October 7. From a letter 
written by Mrs. James W. Miller, Liberia, 
Africa, under date of October 28, 1939, 
one learns: “The new secretary of The 
Children of the Church will be interested 
in this. Our children of Day Church 
fairly eat up the programs for The Chil- 
dren of the Church. We had our meetings 
every other week, but the children have 
asked for them every week; so we have 
them. We do have to do some changing 
of the programs, but not very much. I 
have six girls (older ones) from the G. S. 
as the teachers. I go over the lessons with 
them and then they have the classes with 
the children. We are having our ‘Children 
of the Church Festival’ on the second Sun- 
day of next month. The new material that 
I am ordering is for use in our D. V. B.S. 
in January.” Four churches of Canada— 
St. Mark’s and St. Matthew’s, Kitchener, 
and St. John’s, Waterloo, together with 
St. Peter’s, Preston, Ontario—marked the 
day in that part of the Canada Synod. 


In the Homeland 


Nebraskans met at Auburn October 8— 
seven congregations participating—and at 
Omaha with eight churches co-operating. 
At these two rallies 250 children and 250 
adults were reported in attendance. 
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South Carolina, which seems to be at 
the head of the list so far as the spread 
of the program in a synod is concerned, 
reports 1,890 at four Festival Rallies. 

The Central Conference of the Synod 
of the Northwest called the roll, and 250 
children with 20 adult leaders from ten 
churches responded. In addition, at the 
Racine-Kenosha, Wis., rally 250 were 
present; at the Wisconsin Conference rally 
at Marinette 224; and in Milwaukee 216. 

California was among those present. 
North Carolina had 103 congregations rep- 
resented in 17 Festival centers with over 
3,000 children, leaders and visitors. 

Kansas is in the line of march with local 
gatherings in Wichita—125 present—and 
Emporia with 116. At Lawrence the entire 
Sunday school attended the Festival Rally 
and reported 341 present. At Oklahoma 
City the rally was held in connection with 
the Thank Offering Service of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

Pennsylvania, which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Mother State of American 
Lutheranism.” reports several Festival Ral- 
lies from the Pittsburgh area. In the east- 
ern part of the state the Festival was 
celebrated in a dozen sections where mem- 
bers of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
attended. The twelve rallies reported 2,000 
persons present. 

For the New York City area the Church 
of the Holy Trinity was host for a gather- 
ing at which Sister Bessie Engstrom was 
the guiding spirit. The attendance at this 
rally indicated the same kind of enthu- 


siasm that was in evi- 
dence in less populous 
portions of the country. 

In the Virginia Synod 
approximately 1,033 chil- 
dren participated in nine 
rallies, and one-half of 
the local groups in the 
synod held programs in 
addition. 

All in all, it can be 
said that this new ad- 
venture in organization is off to a fine 
start in the Church. Wherever it has been 
properly undertaken it has promptly won 
the enthusiastic interest of the age group 
for whose development it is planned and 
operated. It now remains only for those 
who for various reasons have not yet 
found it convenient to form the organiza- 
tion to add their children and influence 
to the movement. Undoubtedly it has its 
advantages over the previous divisions 
that the Church had adopted, and its 
superiority will be increasingly discerned. 
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L. S. A. A. CONFERENCE IN 
MINNESOTA 


FIVE HUNDRED ForTy Lutheran students, 
representing thirty-four colleges, assembled 
at the Minnesota Union on the campus of 
the University of Minnesota for the an- 
nual conference of the Land O’Lakes 
Region of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America, November 10-12. The 
theme, “The Faith for Our Day,” was de- 
veloped in the four conference sermons 
of Dr. P. H. Roth, president of North- 
western Seminary; the Rev. Alvin Rogness, 
student pastor at Ames, Iowa; and the 
Rev. C. Vernon Swenson, pastor of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Lutheran Church of St. 
Paul. The Rev. Lawrence Siersbeck, pres- 
ident of Dana College, conducted the Bible 
Study hours. Students led discussions in 
various interest groups concerning prob- 
lems and experiences of specific phases of 
our faith in meeting certain campus sit- 
uations, in the life of the individual, and 
in its message to the world today. 

The missionary emphasis at the confer- 
ence impressed all those who were present. 
The students felt that the L. S. A. A. should 
not neglect the command of the Lord to 
“go into all nations.” For the first time 
a mission secretary was added to the re- 
gional council. His work shall consist of 
stimulating the mission zeal in local groups 
and in pointing to ways in which we as a 
region can make our faith active by lead- 
ing others to Christ. Harry Victorson, na- 
tional president of L. S. A. A., pointed 
out in a discussion at the session for local 
officers that the L. S. A. A. 
is the greatest missionary 
endeavor of the Lutheran 
churches of America. Our 
Lutheran students need the 
strengthening of faith and 
the joyful fellowship of 
communion of saints that 
the L. S. A. A. offers. 

The regional president, 
Milton Johnson of North- 
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western Seminary, assisted by the entire 
regional council and the L. S. A. chapter 
of the University of Minnesota, is to be 
congratulated for the unbounded success 
that resulted from their careful planning 
and hard work. All who attended were 
inspired and filled with zeal to further 
consecrate their lives to His service. 


Officers Elected 


The regional officers elected to take office 
March 1 are: President, Robert Esbjorn- 
son, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minn.; vice-president, Harry Baker, the 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis.; secre- 
tary, Caroline Prim, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer, Edith 
Hanson, Teachers’ College, Superior, Wis.; 
library secretary, Delpha Holleque, Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa; mission secretary, 
Clarence Solberg, Luther Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn.; L. A. F. regional secretary, 
Gladys Cudal, alumna of Augsburg Col- 
lege and University of Minnesota. 

The advisers are: Miss Gina Wangsness, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Dr. 
G. A. Hall, Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minn.; Dr. C. A. Wendell, pastor, 
Grace Church, Minneapolis; the Rev. C. S. 
Thorpe, Minneapolis; the Rev. A. F. 
Hoorn, Superior, Wis. the Rev. J. M. 
Langemo, St. Paul, Minn. Miss Hilda 
Beug, State Teachers’ College, Mankato, 
Minn., was elected: president of the Ad- 
visory Board. 


PRE-ADVENT RETREAT 


NoveMBER 27, a Pre-Advent Retreat was 
held in Zion Church, Tamaqua, Pa., with 
sessions morning and afternoon. After the 
Service of Confession and Absolution con- 
ducted by the Rev. Gilbert J. Martin of 
the Pottsville Conference, the Communion 
Service was conducted by the Rev. C. 
Elwood Huegel, president, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Maynard C. 
Hallock, pastor loci. The officers of con- 
ference administered the communion. 

At noon dinner was served by the women 
of Zion congregation. In the afternoon the 
Rey. Samuel F. Stauffer, chaplain of con- 
ference, conducted the opening Vespers, 
and papers were presented on “Advent 
from a Pastor’s Point of View,” by Wil- 
liam L. Katz, D.D., of Allentown, and 
“Advent in Pictures,” by the Rev. Floyd 
A. Paules of Pottsville. Discussion periods 
followed these presentations. 

Pastors of the Pottsville Conference were 
expected to take advantage of this period 
of personal devotion and were requested 
to bring laymen with them. The program’s 
interests are not technically pastoral. 
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GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By William E. Crouser, D.D. 


Ir cost the taxpayers of California more 
than $735,000 to say “No” to the proposed 
old-age pension plan commonly known as 
the “Ham and Eggs” scheme. After an 
exceedingly terrific bombardment of the 
intriguing scheme by both big and little 
business, with the schools playing no minor 
part, the proposition was defeated by a 
two to one vote. The actual amount of 
money spent for and against the propo- 
sition can only be estimated. It will run 
well into the millions. But let no one 
make the mistake of thinking that the vote, 
however decisive, settled the question. 
Conditions that will cause one out of every 
three citizens to be willing to try almost 
any experiment to bring about a change 
in our economic life, cannot be quieted by 
a negative vote. The proposed “Ham and 
Eggs” plan is a symptom of a deeply rooted 
malady, a malady that no form of gov- 
ernment can afford to ignore. The Ham 
and Eggers are busy now in an attempt 
to recall the Governor, charging that he 
double-crossed them. This is another rad- 
ical move, which, if successful, would still 
leave the issue unsolved. California has 
an old-age pension law that pays $40 a 
month to each citizen over sixty-five years 
of age who has no means of support. It is 
estimated that had the “Ham and Eggs” 
measure carried, it would have cost each 
employed person between the age of 15 
and 50 years, $625 a year to keep it in 
operation. The reaction of the older peo- 
ple to the defeat of this proposition is both 
pathetic and alarming. 

In the meantime shipping facilities in 
San Francisco are tied up by strikes, while 
hundreds of carloads of perishable fruit 
are on the side lines. Is government in 
the hands of men losing its efficiency? or 
has it already lost it? I am not an ad- 
vocate of the pioneer vigilante committee; 
but to the most conservative mind the 
offing holds suspicious shapes and forms. 

California is not exactly a district within 
the garden walls of Eden, but it is not the 
economic and social hell-hole that it is 
pictured by the pen of a scurrilous writer 
whose vile profusions should be excluded 
from the mails of the nation. It is my lot 
to be a director of an organization that is 
vitally interested in the social and re- 
ligious welfare of the migrants in this 
state, and while the problem is great and 
serious, it is being faced in all sincerity 
and met with more or less satisfactory re- 
sults by a type of consecrated manhood 
and womanhood. 

After nearly a quarter of a century be- 
hind the doors of Folsom prison Warren 
K. Billings has been released by action of 
the Governor. Billings was the associate 
defendant of Tom Mooney in the bombing 
in San Francisco during the preparedness 
parade in 1916. Both Billings and Mooney 
were convicted of murder. Mooney’s orig- 
inal sentence to death was commuted to 
life imprisonment after intervention by 
President Wilson. Billings escaped the 
death sentence because of his youth. Both 
men have been released from prison by 
Governor Olsen. Billings, however, has 
mot been pardoned. Because of a previous 
conviction of a felony, the Supreme Court 
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declines to recommend a pardon. In the 
meantime, his sweetheart, who has waited 
for eighteen years, is anxiously awaiting 
the pardon which will give them permis- 
sion to marry. 

The Fair on Treasure Island has closed 
its doors. As a financial success it was a 
flop. More than ten million persons paid 
admission to see its wonders. Sally Rand 
and her gay companions went bankrupt 
while the Temple of Religion emerged sol- 
vent. The man-made island will now be 
used as a basis for the Federal Air Forces. 


Oldest West of the Rockies 


St. Mark’s, San Francisco, celebrated the 
ninetieth year of its existence with inter- 
esting events. The program included the 
joyous occasion of an anniversary banquet, 
when more than two hundred members 
and friends partook of a delicious dinner 
served by the ladies of the church. Rep- 
resentatives of church and state were 
present and brought greetings. On Home- 
coming Sunday the Sacrament of the Altar 
was administered to a large audience by 
the pastor, the Rev. J. Edward Oslund, 
assisted by the Rev. H. H. Cassler, Prot- 
estant chaplain at the Federal Prison on 
Alcatraz Island. In the afternoon an in- 
formal tea was sponsored by the organiza- 
tions under the direction of the Women’s 
Aid, at which time articles of historic im- 
portance were displayed. The Lutheran 
Chorus of the Bay Area presented a con- 
cert in the evening. St. Mark’s is the old- 
est Lutheran congregation west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Some years ago they 
moved their location from downtown up 
to O’Farrell Street; and today they are 
again “down town” in their beautiful brick 
structure whose imposing tower may be 
seen from many parts of the great city. 
The pastor, the Rev. J. Edward Oslund, is 
in his first pastorate, and has been ad- 
ministering the affairs of St. Mark’s for 
the past two years with grace and wisdom, 


The Northern Conference 
held its annual convention in the First 
Church of Oakland with a very good at- 
tendance. We were very much pleased to 
note the marked improvement in the 


physical condition of the church property. 


Under the direction of the pastor, the Rev. 
Francis Pryor, the ground beneath the 
front end of the building has been ex- 
cavated and commodious rooms fitted up 
for men’s and women’s rest rooms. A 
wide stairway leads down out of the Sun- 
day school room, and an outside entrance 
has been arranged from the side. The con- 
ference began with a period of worship, 
including a sermon by the president, the 
Rev. Henry Opperman of St. John’s, Sac- 
ramento. The topic was, “The Inner Man.” 
He was assisted by the secretary, the Rev. 
Adam Schreiber of St. Paul’s, Fresno. The 
Sacrament of the Altar was administered 
to the members of the conference and to 
the delegates to the Missionary Conven- 
tion, which met in St. Palul’s Church a few 
blocks away. The devotional periods were 
conducted by J. S. Herold, D.D., pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Oakland. 

The days were given to the considera- 
tion of such matters as “The Co-ordination 
of Congregational Activities,” led by the 
Rev. C. F. Crouser of the First Church, 
Sacramento; “Church Publicity,” by the 
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Rev. J. Edward Oslund of St. Mark’s, San 
Francisco; “The Peril to Our Congrega- 
tions from False Doctrines,” by Dr. 
Earnest A. Trabert of St. Michael’s, 
Berkeley; “Selling the Church to Men,” 
by Mr. W. F. Bening of St. John’s, Sac- 
ramento. 

The banquet was held in the evening 
with Mr. Hugo Bedeau presiding. The 
principal address was delivered by Mr. 
Lloyd Wilson of San Francisco on “The 
Force of Ideas.” 

Both the women’s and the men’s conven- 
tions were enlivened by the presence of 
Dr. and Mrs. Luther A. Gotwald, and the 
Rev. William Dawson Coleman, who were 
on their way to India. 

By action of the women’s convention 


Mrs. Gotwald was made a life member. 


A number of items were referred to the 
executive committee of synod, soon to meet 
in Los Angeles. 


A number of men from St. Michael’s 
Church in Berkeley were the guests of the 
men of Grace Church in San Jose. The 
occasion was the organization of the men 
of Grace Church into a Brotherhood. 


The Luther League district convention, 
which was held in St. John’s Church, Sac- 
ramento, according to the district advisor, 
the Rev. Robert Romeis of the First Church, 
Fresno, was very worth while. Most of 
the Leagues were well represented, and 
the topics discussed were of vital interest 
to our young people. The attendance cup 
was awarded to the League of the First 
Church, Fresno. 


Dr. and Mrs. Luther A. Gotwald and 
three of their children have been the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. H. Ziegler Bare of 
San Jose. Mrs. Gotwald is the sister of 
Mr. Bare, and both are the children of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Will F. Bare of Gettysburg, 
Pa. Dr. Gotwald has spoken in St. John’s 
and the First Church in Sacramento, and 
in Grace Church, San Jose. Mrs. Gotwald 
has spoken to the Missionary Society of 
Grace Church, and will be the speaker at 
their annual Thank-offering Service later. 
They with several others sailed November 
26 for India by way of Japan. 


The last issue of The Microphone, the 
official organ of the District Luther League, 
was edited by the Leaguers of the First 
Church of Sacramento. From the excel- 
lency of the mechanical set-up and the 
dignity of the copy, together with the 
selection of the literary contents, we judge 
the young people and their pastor and 
wife, gave the matter much serious thought 
and earnest labor. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


“Batmy breezes blow.” Some trees and 
shrubs have begun shooting forth second 
crop leaves and flowers. In protected places 
flowers are in bloom. To top the peculiar 
state of things, Thanksgiving Day arrived 
a week earlier; but merchants in the cap- 
ital city have already filled windows with 
samples of Christmas goods—Year-end 
bargains may appear on the last Sunday 
in Advent! Two things remain certainties 
in this state—taxes and political brew. 


: 
: 
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Three Conferences 
furnished “food for thought” in the last 
month: Northern, at Middlebury; Central, 
at Anderson; and Southern, at Brookville. 
Evangelism messages by the Rev. Olen A. 
Peters inspired the audiences. Laymen’s 
gatherings addressed by C. Franklin Koch, 
D.D. (Northern), and Dean C. G. Schatzer 
(Central and Southern), became worthy 
of their name, both by reason of the at- 
tendance and the character of the addresses 
delivered. The “Bulletin,” ably edited by 
Pastor F. M. Hanes, mentions respective 
groups in attendance as 115, 104, and 114. 
Dr. H. E. Turney, president of the synod, 
managed to be in attendance. Fred J. 
Niemeyer, president of the synodical 
Brotherhood, succeeded in arriving earlier 
at each conference—coming to admire, 
learn, and inspire. 


re COC 


in the several areas in this state were pro- 
nounced successful by the synodical pres- 
ident. If the messages left by the leaders, 
Drs. Paul H. Krauss, J. Earl Spaid, E. 
Clyde Xander and Armin G. Weng, are 
deeply lodged in the hearts of those at- 
tending, the churches will enter upon new 
eras in efficient transaction of “My Father’s 
Business.” The booklet written by Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger, “Forty Thousand Strong,” 
was purchased in wholesale lots. Better 
informed officers are studying it; the other 
type should be enticed by the pastors to 
find out “What it is about.” Pastors at- 
tended 94 per cent; churches attended 95 
per cent; but lay councilmen attended only 
50 per cent—which emphasizes the need 
for “Home Study.” 


To the Ladies! 


They, too, held their meetings, especially 
an annual meeting at Logansport. This 
writer’s judgment is, that of all the splen- 
did things reported and suggested, the fol- 
lowing stand out in bold relief, “Let us 
remember that an individual can be help- 
ful, a society can be forceful, a congrega- 
tion can be powerful, and a whole United 


Lutheran Church, moved by a program of 


stewardship through gratitude, can be 
invincible for Christ.” (Attributed by Mrs. 
Fred Breimyer, in The Bulletin, to Mrs. 
J. I. Meck, general thank offering secre- 
tary.) The words merit daily review, until 
one has consciously and conscientiously 
found himself in the “scheme of things” 
in the U. L. C. A. 


A Golden Jubilee 


at Zion Church, New Corydon, brought 
together 350 people to help celebrate the 
divine goodness and mercy experienced in 
a little rural church. The Rev. J. A. West, 
pastor, dedicated the building, with Dr. 
Gotwald and Dr. Ort, then members of the 
faculty of Wittenberg College, assisting and 
delivering addresses. A list of former pas- 
tors follows: Pastors N. A. Whitman, 
Frazier, Herold, Drake, Bollman, M. L. 
Smith, Elmer Kahl, H. A. Richardson, J. V. 
Becker, J. L. Marvin, J. B. Grove, W. M. 
Habey, L. P. Mueller, and the present pas- 
tor, H. T. Neve. Pastors Richardson and 
Smith each served in two separate pas- 
torates, having accepted second calls to 
the work. In January 1933 the “State Line” 
congregation merged with New Corydon 
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and greatly increased the strength and ef- 
fectiveness of the parish. The work was 
begun in 1881 by the traveling missionary, 
Pastor Grossman. At the Golden Jubilee 
services, the Rev. J. A. West, who served 
the church fifty years ago, gave the con- 
secration prayers. Dr. H. E. Turney, pres- 
ident of the synod, delivered the morning 
sermon. Following a sumptuous basket 
dinner, the pastor addressed the congre- 
gation, and special addresses were given 
by Pastor West and Pastor Habey. 


Middlebury Active 


From Pastor Goering comes news that 
“a Rural Survey is being conducted,” and 
that members may have opportunity to 
hear the expert, Martin Schroeder, D.D., 
of Nebraska. Additional attractions offered 
are the special “musical sermons” that will 
be provided by Pastor W. C. Zimmann and 
Professor Mathis of South Bend. A good 
landing place was found for the reed or- 
gan, recently replaced by a pipe organ— 
said organ having been most gratefully re- 
ceived by Missionary William Arbaugh, at 
San Pablo Lutheran Church, according to 
a recent report in El Testigo. In addition to 
attending to the business of serving two 
churches, Pastor Goering (incidentally) 
attends also to the duties of secretary of 
synod. (This writer is awaiting reports 
on the “findings” of the surveyor of rural 
churches.) 


Two Indianapolis Meetings 


A Reformation Day celebration, under 
the auspices of the Lutheran Men of Marion 
County, was held in St. Mark’s, when 
combined choirs sang two beautiful an- 
thems under the direction of the Rev. A. 
Vernon .Hess, and the Rev. Dr. Lewis P. 
Speaker, Columbus, Ohio, delivered a 
challenging sermon. The Rev. John S. 
Albert, Gethsemane, conducted the litur- 
gical service. 


The Lutheran Ministers’ Union of Cen- 
tral Indiana heard the Rev. Dr. H. Grady 
Davis of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
on “Some Present-day Trends in Religious 
Thought.” This address, as is usually the 
fact when that speaker is heard, searched 
the depths, stirred the soul, and left a 
benediction. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NOTES 
By the Rev. Kenneth T. Knudsen 


I witL commence by writing about St. 
Louis, for at the fifth annual banquet of 
our district Luther League the address 
was given by Mr. Coopland, manager of 
the Roosevelt Hotel, on the subject, “Sell- 
ing St. Louis to St. Louisans.” The writer 
was so sold on the city that he wants to 
pass along some of the interesting infor- 
mation about St. Louis so that you will 
have an idea what kind of a city we have 
on the banks of the Mississippi. It is the 
city surrounded by the United States. 
Fifty million people live within a night’s 
ride of St. Louis. Here is beautiful Forest 
Park with its famed Municipal Opera, the 
only one of its kind in the world. An- 
other attraction is the Lindbergh Trophy 
Exhibit in the Jefferson Memorial. The 
Missouri Botanical Gardens are among the 
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finest in the world. Then there is the St. 
Louis Zoo; also the cabin in which Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant lived before the Civil 
War; and, of course, there is “Ol’ Mam 
River” right at our door. St. Louis is well 
equipped to entertain and please its vis- 
itors, and climatically speaking, is equal 
to any other city of its size. Although a 
comparative newcomer in these parts, my 
impression of the speaker’s remarks has 
convinced me to join in singing the praises 
of St. Louis instead of Blues. 

The banquet was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, the Rev. F. F. Mueller, Ph.D., pas- 
tor, and had as its theme, “On to Sterling.” 
(The 1940 state convention will be held in 
that Illinois city.) The decorations appro- 
priately followed the idea of a bus trip. 
A fine program of entertainment and com- 
munity singing was enjoyed by all. 

The Leaguers followed their banquet 
with a fall rally in First Church, East St. 
Louis, of which your writer is pastor. The 
Rev. Arnold Kaitschuk, state synodical 
representative of the Wartburg Synod, was 
the speaker at the afternoon session; his 
message, “The Cross Into Liberia.” The 
devotional meeting was led by Roger 
Haworth of St. Mark’s League. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve the 
district in 1940: President, Ann Schomogy 
of St. Mark’s; vice-president, Eugene 
Bower of East St. Louis; corresponding 
secretary, Gladys Hempel of Unity; treas- 
urer, Dan Hapke of Reen Memorial; re- 
cording secretary, Helen Marquard of 
Mizpah. 


The newest member of the Southern Con- 
ference is the Rev. C. A. Jacobi, who was 
installed pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Cairo, October 18, with a splendid crowd 
on hand. The Vesper Service was con- 
ducted by Dr. George Beiswanger of Me- 
tropolis with Dr. Armin G. Weng, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod, preaching the 
sermon and having the installation service- 


A vacancy occurred in the Sedgewick- 
ville, Mo., Parish October 31, when the 
Rev. John Zeltin resigned to accept a call 
to Manly, Iowa. 


Zion Church, Mt. Carmel, the Rev. R.- 
Riechmann pastor, recently completed re- 
decorating the interior of their church. We 
all know that a beautiful and clean place 
of worship is an aid in stimulating and 
inspiring a congregation in their worship. 
A Harvest Home Festival, annually cele- 
brated by Zion Church, was held Sunday 
afternoon, October 22, and the writer was 
accorded the privilege of being guest 
preacher. There was a large attendance, 
and the church was beautifully decorated 
with the fruits of the harvest. 


An example of the splendid co-operation 
between Augustana Synod Church and our 
U. L. C. A. group in St. Louis was shown 
on the occasion of the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Gethsemane (Augustana) Congre- 
gation, November 21, when the Rev. George 
Volkmar, pastor of Mizpah Church and 
president of the United Lutheran Minis- 
terium of the district, delivered the address. 


Pastor Grewe and his congregation,, 
Faith Church, St. Louts, are looking for- 
ward to the evening of December 17, at. 
which time a large adult class will be con- 
firmed. President Armin G. Weng of the 
Illinois Synod will preach the sermon. 
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GOPHER NOTES 
By the Rey. A. H. G. Gjevre 


The Central Conference of the Synod of 
the Northwest, which comprises Minne- 
sota, one congregation in Wisconsin, and 
two in South Dakota, journeyed to its 
farthest west boundary October 16, for a 
three-day stay in the parish served by 
the Rev. George L. Holmquist, there to 
conduct its forty-ninth annual fall con- 
vention. 


St. Matthew’s, Spencer, S. D., the old- 
est congregation of this parish, was or- 
ganized in 1897, and for thirty years of its 
history was connected with the German- 
Nebraska Synod. In 1927 it took steps to 
transfer membership to the Synod of the 
Northwest, and called for its pastor, the 
writer of these notes, who stayed with 
these fine people almost six years. This 
congregation has been hit hard by several 
years of drought and by removals; yet it 
still has the good western spirit of cheer- 
fulness amid years of distress, and its 
benevolence record puts many an older 
and more prosperous congregation to 
shame. 

The other congregation in this parish is 
Christ Church, Salem, S. D., organized in 
1916. It likewise was in its early years 
connected with the -German-Nebraska 
Synod. From May 1928 until August 1929 
it, too, was served by the writer, and in 
that year entered into fellowship with the 
Synod of the Northwest. Its first regular 
pastor of the Northwest Synod was the 
Rev. A. E. Peterson, now of Zumbrota. 
In 1936, these two congregations, some ten 
miles apart, were combined into one parish. 

The Spencer-Salem Conference was 
splendid and was remarkably well attended 
despite its far removal from the center of 
things synodical. 

The conference stressed Evangelism and 
Education. Pastor C. H. Bartsch, pres- 
ident, preached a characteristic steward- 
ship sermon. The Rev. W. P. Gerberding 
brought to our attention, through sermon 
and pictures, the work of our church in 
the foreign lands visited by him sometime 
ago. Prof. Paul H. Roth, D.D., brought 
before conference the Jubilee Appeal of 
Synod, which will swing into motion next 
year. 

The people of the Spencer-Salem Parish 
made good their promise when they fed 
the pastors and delegates pheasants at 
every meal. Wild pheasants are most 
plentiful on the great prairies of South 
Dakota this year. A most interesting trip 
was arranged for, when they took the vis- 
iting brethren to the communistic Chris- 
tian colony of the Hutterian Brethren. 
These are a group of German-Russian 
Mennonites who live a very simple life 
and have all their material things in com- 
mon. And to climax it all, most clerics 
had one or more pheasants in their bags 
to take home with them. 


A Mission-minded People 

Wooddale Church is one of our fine little 
colonial structures in St. Louis Park, a 
suburb of Minneapolis, served by the Rev. 
H. J. Motz-kus. Not only is the structure 
beautiful, but it houses an enthusiastic 
group of mission-minded folk. 

It counts among its many members L. V. 
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Downing, D.D.S., a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of synod. Not only is he in- 
terested in the church at large, but he 
has two splendid hobbies which he puts 
to good use for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom—photography and wood-working. 
The beauty of Wooddale Church has been 
largely enhanced by the handicraft of Dr. 
Downing. Recently he completed a bap- 
tismal font which was presented to the 
church by certain members of the parish. 
Superimposed upon the cover is a hand- 
carved dove, symbol of the Holy Spirit. 
Around the exterior of the bowl, also hand 
carved, is the inscription, “Suffer the lit- 
tle children to come unto me.” Other works 
of art by Dr. Downing for the church are 
a credence bracket, candlesticks, a missal 
stand, and a hymn board. He is at present 
working on a new pulpit for the church. 
All of these are made with a skill such as 
few can accomplish. A unique piece of 
church furniture that he has built is, ac- 
cording to our view, the hymn board. 
Above is a panel, which contains’ a hand- 
carved medallion of Dr. Martin Luther 
nailing the ninety-five theses to the church 
door. 

This strikes us as most fitting, ’as by the 
nailing of these theses, Dr. Luther started 
the world movement which made congre- 
gational singing possible. Dr. Downing 
likewise carved the Alpha and the Omega 
for the altar. 

Wooddale counts among its distinguished 
members Miss Nanna Lindahl, our mis- 
sionary to India, now home on furlough. 


A. Silver Jubilee 


November 12 was a day long to be re- 
membered by the members and friends of 
St. John’s Church in Lakeville, Minn., be- 
cause it marked the Silver Jubilee of the 
congregation, This congregation was or- 
ganized by the late Rev. L. B. Deck Octo- 
ber 4, 1914, then Field Missionary for the 
Synod of the Northwest. 

The first regular pastor was the late 
Rev. J. J. Clemens, under whose ministry 
the parsonage and the basement of the 
present church were built. Other pastors 
who have served the parish are the Revs. 
E. F. Marker, J. H. Schmidt, A. P. Lee, 
and George Eyrich. During the ministry 
of the Rev. A. P. Lee, the superstructure 
of the church was finished. 

The morning service on the day of jubilee 
was impressive and inspiring. A robed 
junior choir of twenty-three voices and a 
senior choir of sixteen voices led the pro- 
cessional, followed by the pastor, the Rev. 
A. H. G. Gjevre, and Dr. J. J. Raun. 

The altar was graced with four large 
candles, besides the customary brass 
candelabra, a recent gift to the church. 

Included in the morning service was the 
consecration of a new altar cloth made 
by one of the members. It is of white linen 
with a crocheted pattern of the cross and 
grapevine. Musical numbers were sung by 
the choirs and by the pastor’s brother, Mr. 
Theodor Gjevre of Minneapolis. The Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Raun, professor of systematic 
theology at Northwestern Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, preached the sermon 
on the subject, “A Sound Investment.” 

A noon luncheon was served by the 
Lutheran Fellowship Society to two hun- 
dred, at which the living charter mem- 
bers were the honored guests. 
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The afternoon service, which was of an 
informal nature, consisted of musical num- 
bers by the junior and senior choirs, and 
various greetings from the many visiting 
brethren, among them an address by the 
Rev. A. P. Lee, who served the congre- 
gation from 1923 until 1930, and J. H. 
Dressler, D.D., of Northwestern Seminary, 
who has been called upon to supply fre- 
quently on many occasions. Dr. Dressler 
brought the chief message of the after- 
noon. Others who participated were the 
Rev. A. E. Peterson, the Rev. J. R. Sonnen- 
berg, the Rev. H. M. Miller, and the Rev. 
J. P. Langsjoen of the Lutheran Free 
Church, and the Rev. Emil Pedersen of 
the United Danish Church. 

Among the many visitors was the 
daughter of the first regular pastor, Mrs. 
E. Weinhardt, who brought a fine greeting 
to the congregation where she had spent 
her childhood. 

The Silver Jubilee Festival, so success- 
fully arranged and culminated, revived 
friendships, memories and activities of the 
past. More than that, it impressed the par- 
ticipants with the undeniable fact that they 
have been blessed bountifully with ma- 
terial and spiritual gifts. So with thank- 
ful heart and mind they go forward zeal- 
ously into the future resolved that this 
parish shall continue to provide help, com- 
fort, strength and blessings to the com- 
munity of which it is a part. 


Third in Size 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Minneapolis, is now the third largest 
seminary in the U. L. C. A. as regards 
enrollment. Its graduates are winning 
souls for Christ in nearly every state of 
the Union and in many provinces of Can- 
ada. Likewise its sons are planting the 
cross in many foreign lands. This year it 
numbers students from nine or more na- 
tional backgrounds. 

Recently $18,000 came into its possession 
from the Friedrich estate. This has been 
designated as the first contribution to 
synod’s Jubilee Fund. Other gifts worthy 


. of note are many books from the library 


of the late Dr. H. B. Reed, given by Mrs. 


_ Reed, also a number of books given by 


Mrs. Nora Lenker. Recently a number of 
books were received from the estate of 
the late Dr. T. B. Roth, also, large pictures 
of Dr. Krauth and Dr. Martin Luther. 
Pastor George McCreary has recently 
given the seminary a fine picture of Dr. 
Joseph Stump and Mrs. Stump, which is 
to be placed in the president’s office in 
the seminary building. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rey. Douglas A. Conrad 


Tue year 1939 has been a big year for 
anniversaries of the Lutheran churches of 
Nova Scotia. Many were celebrated 
throughout the summer months, but the 
fall has not been without its quota. St. 
Matthew’s congregation at New Berne, of 
the Northfield Parish, started the celebra- 
tion of its fiftieth anniversary September 
29. At that time the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
president of synod, brought greetings and 
delivered the sermon. The pastor of the 
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church, the Rev. T. A. -Schrader, read 
greetings from C. H. Little, S.T.D., of 
Waterloo Seminary, who was instrumental 
in having the present church built in 1907, 
when he served this parish. Previously 
the congregation had worshiped in the 
schoolhouse. On Sunday morning ten new 
members were received into the church, 
one by adult baptism and nine by confir- 
mation. The sermon was preached by the 
pastor, who was assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the Communion by the Rev. 
George Shiery of Mahone Bay. Pastor 
Shiery preached the sermon at the service 
in the evening. Many needed repairs were 
made on the edifice during the past year. 
The exterior was painted, the tower was 
repaired and the chimney was rebuilt. Be- 
sides paying in full for these repairs, the 
congregation liquidated a note for $108 
with interest, which had been outstanding 
since the building of the church in 1907: 


Trinity congregation at New Germany, 
also of the Northfield Parish, celebrated 
its thirty-ninth anniversary with special 
services beginning September 19. The 
president of synod was also present at this 
opening service and delivered the sermon. 
On the evening of September 22, the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker of Mahone Bay, who had 
been a pastor of the congregation for nine 
years, brought an anniversary message. 
The anniversary Communion was admin- 
istered Sunday morning, September 24, and 
in the evening, the Rev. George Innes of 
Lunenburg, who was also a former pastor, 
brought a timely message. 

The closing feature of the anniversary 
was celebrated at the Masons’ Hall, where 
a congregational supper was held. At this 
time greetings were read from W. M. 
Weaver, S.T.D., of West Collingswood, 
N. J., who organized the congregation in 
1900, the first service of which was held 
in Chesley Hall; and C. H. Little, S.T.D., of 
Waterloo, Ontario, under whose leadership 
the present church was built and dedicated 
in 1907. A letter of greeting was also read 
from the Anglican Parish of New Germany 
by the rector, the Rev. Clinton C. Veinotte. 
Mr. Jessen Hirtle, an outstanding layman 
of the Nova Scotia Synod, gave a splendid 
address on “Speaking of the Church from 
a Layman’s Point of View.” 

Improvements were made on the church 
building during the: past year. A new 
foundation wall was constructed on one 
side, a pipeless furnace was installed, and 
the roof painted. Many new members were 
added during the first year of the present 
pastorate. 


The Rose Bay Parish has also celebrated 
two anniversaries. The fifty-second anni- 
versary of St. Mark’s, Middle LaHave, was 
marked by two special services on the 
third Sunday of October. At the afternoon 
service, the Rev. George Innes of Lunen- 
burg delivered a stirring sermon, and in 
the evening the Rev. C. H. Whitteker was 
the guest preacher. 

On the fifth Sunday of October, St. 
Matthew’s, Rose Bay, celebrated its fifty- 
second anniversary. In the afternoon the 
Rev. E. V. Nonamaker of Mahone Bay had 
charge of the service. The Rev. E. E. 
Zieber of Halifax delivered a Reformation 
sermon in the evening, and the quartet 
of the Church of the Resurrection at Hali- 
fax, sang a musical program. 
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The various societies of the churches are 
doing their part in looking after the men 
who have enlisted in the various Canadian 
services. At Bridgewater, the Young 
Women’s Missionary Society is knitting 
socks for the Lutheran boys in the army. 
At Lunenburg many of the ladies of Zion 
Church are working several afternoons a 
week at the Red Cross rooms. Zion re- 
ports twelve men of its membership serving 
under the flag, four of them being in the 
Canadian Navy and the others with the 
West Nova Scotia Regiment. 


The Young People’s Societies of the 
synod are also showing marked activity 
with the beginning of the winter season. 
At Lunenburg studies in the Book of Rev- 
elation will be part of the program of the 
Society. Rose Bay also reports many activ- 
ities. In the Conquerall Parish, three new 
societies have been organized, at Con- 
querall Bank with sixteen members, at 
Lapland with twelve members, and at 
Waterloo with nineteen members. At 
Camperdown a very impressive candlelight 
service was held on the evening of Novem- 
ber 3, when the officers of the Society were 
installed by Pastor Conrad. The special 
speaker for the occdsion was the Rev. V. J. 
Monk of the Midville Parish. 


Zion Church, Lunenburg, reports an ex- 
tensive program of repairs and painting 
on the exterior of the church. Although 
the painting will not be completed until 
the spring, “Mother Zion” begins to shine 
in great splendor on one of the highest 
altitudes in Lunenburg. A canvass for 
funds to meet this expenditure resulted in 
some $500 being received. Donations from 
the Ladies’ Aid and Zion’s Workers totaled 
$175 more. 


An annual Memorial Service for the men 
of the fishing fleet who have been lost at 
sea was observed in Lunenburg in early 
autumn. The roll of the dead consisted of 
four names. The four churches combine 
in this service. The Mayor deposited a 
wreath on the waters of the harbor follow- 
ing the service. When the year comes 
that our fishing fleet suffers no loss of life, 
how great will be our rejoicing when we 
can change that service from a memorial 
to one of thanksgiving! 


NORTH JERSEY NEWS 
By the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 


THE night of November 8 was an im- 
portant one for three congregations of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York in 
the counties of Northern New Jersey. Two 
celebrated anniversaries of the establish- 
ment of the congregations, and the third, 
St. John’s, Jersey City, observed the de- 
cennial of the dedication of its beautiful 
parish building, with Pastor Theodore 
Erdmann leading in the rites. 


At Dunellen, St. Luke’s congregation, of 
which the Rev. Frederick C. Maynard is 
pastor, passed its tenth birthday with a 
growing hope that before long it will have 
its own house of worship. - 


At Teaneck, the parish hall of St. Paul’s 
congregation was crowded for a combined 
Harvest Festival and fourteenth anniver- 
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sary celebration. The members of this 
strong young congregation heard President 
Samuel Trexler urge increased regard for 
others, as shown by greater giving for 
benevolence. With a large membership 
and a Sunday school enrollment nearing 
500, St. Paul’s is in a position to be of 
increasing service to the church at large. 
The Rev. Albert P. Stauderman is pastor 
of this growing congregation. 


At Hudson Heights, Trinity Church 
staged a three-part celebration of its 
thirty-fifth anniversary during the week 
of November 12. Dr. Trexler preached the 
anniversary sermon November 12, and on 
November 14, the Rev. J. Henry Meyer of 
Elizabeth addressed the congregation at a 
Praise Service. A banquet on November 14 
brought the celebration to a close. The 
founder of Trinity, the Rev. Edwin Ding- 
man, now of Snydertown, Pa., and the 
Rev. Edmund A. Steimle of Jersey City 
were the speakers. The Rev. John H. 
Wagner is pastor of Trinity and also 
serves the New Jersey Conference as 
president. 


November must be a favorable month 
for establishing congregations in New 
Jersey. Or is every month favorable? An- 
other November birthday is that of St. 
Paul’s, Jersey City, of which the Rev. 
Richard Heins is pastor. November 19 the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of this strong Ger- 
man-English congregation was observed 
with President Wagner delivering the ser- 
mon. A memorial plaque honoring the 
Rev. Carl Poensgen, for many years pas- 
tor here, was unveiled as part of the cere- 
mony. 


Despite an amazing lack of co-operation 
on the part of the weather, the New Jer- 
sey Conference Brotherhood held Refor- 
mation Services in triplicate on Novem- 
ber 5. The Central District met at Cran- 
ford for an afternoon service at which the 
Rev. J. Henry Meyer spoke. The Hydson 
District sponsored a service at Good 
Shepherd Church. Weehawken, conducted 
by the Rev. C. Krauth Fegley, with Pres- 
ident Clarence C. Stoughton of Wagner 
College as the speaker. The Bergen Dis- 
trict held its service at Redeemer Church, 
Maywood, with the Rev. Clarence Boyer 
of Ramsey preaching and the Rev. Cyrus 
M. Wallick officiating. 


The first fruit of the Anniversary Appeal 
expansion program on the soil of this con- 
ference is being gathered at Grantwood, 
where a group of unchurched Lutherans 
is meeting for regular service with a rep- 
resentative of the Board of American Mis- 
sions in charge. Although the Grantwood 
section already has a Lutheran Church of 
another synod, a number of Lutheran fam- 
ilies have indicated their preference for 
a United Lutheran Church. 


The Kinderfreud Orphans’ Home in Jer- 
sey City has announced plans to remodel 
its old wooden administration building, 
modernizing and fireproofing it and adding 
an attractive stone facade. This improve- 
ment will be made as a memorial to for- 
mer Director Gustav Doering and should 
meet with instant approval and financial 
aid from all interested in the fine work 
of this Lutheran institution, which serves 
Northern New Jersey so well. 
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INSTALLATION AND A 
JUBILEE AT SASKATOON 


ReEJoicine was heard in the seminary at 
Saskatoon, Canada, November 7 and 8. On 
the former day the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Dr. N. Willison, 
now president and dean of the seminary 
at Saskatoon, to the holy ministry was 
celebrated in a service in Trinity Church. 
Two former fellow students of his at 
Waterloo Seminary were in charge of the 
service. The Rev. G. Weidenhammer, Shell- 
brook, Sask., delivered the anniversary 
sermon. Taking as his text the words of 
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the prophet Isaiah: “How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth,” he spoke of the 
responsibility and the privilege of a min- 
ister of Christ to bring the message of 
peace in a world torn with turmoil and 
strife. The Rev. A. Goos, Thorsby, Alta., 
conducted the service. 
made the recipient of gifts by the pastors 
of synod and the students of the seminary. 


Vacancies Filled 


November 8 two new professors were 
inducted into professorships made vacant 
by the deaths of Prof. W. Magnus and Dr. 
J. Goos, namely, Dr. E. Gomann and the 
Rev. C. Kleiner. They were installed by 
the Rev. G. Heimann, president of the 
Board of Directors. Dr. E. Gomann in his 
address spoke on the subject, “The Old 
Testament a Fundamental Revelation.” It 
is revelation of God, revelation of the 
world and revelation of man. The Rev. C. 
Kleiner stated in part: “The place of Christ 
is not among the great men of history, 
He that is from above is above all. He 
does not merely surpass, He is above. His 
place is unique, because He is not as 
others, only a benefactor of the human race, 
He is the only Redeemer and Saviour.” 
Among those present at the service of in- 
stallation were the president of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, the presidents of 
affiliated colleges, the members of. the 
seminary faculty, the members of the 
Board of Directors, and Lutheran pastors 
of Saskatoon. , A. Goos. 


GIBSONVILLE CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


Self-denial, Industry and Church Loyalty 
; Triumph 


THE organization of Sharon congregation 
in Gibsonville, N. C., was effected October 
28, 1894, under the leadership of the Rev. 
J. R. Sikes, with eleven members headed 
by H. W. Steele. 
church building was donated by Mr. Steele 


“gene! 


Dr. Willison was- 


The lot for the first 
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and the cornerstone was laid November 21, 
1897, by Pastor E. P. Parker, the Rev. 
H. M. Brown and the Rev. D. I. Offman. 
This wooden structure housed the congre- 
gation for forty years. 

March 1, 1936, the Rev. John L. Morgan 
was called to the Gibsonville pastorate, 
consisting of this congregation and two 
others: old Friedens and Peace. In the 
summer of the same year the task of 
erecting a modern plant was begun. Over 
a period of several years the congregation 
had gathered building funds to the amount 
of $4,000. October 23 a. spacious lot was 
purchased by two members of the congre- 
gation, T. H. Boone and J. U. Holt. Later 
the congregation purchased the remainder 
of the beautiful block, and then decided 
with the building committee to proceed on 
the pay-as-you-go plan till the building 
should be complete. During the summer 
of 1937 work on the basement was begun 
by free labor. Much free labor was con- 
tinued till the following spring, when the 
building was completed free of debt in 
terms of money but under great obliga- 
tions to donated work. 

The building is of Gothic architecture. 
The windows of -the main auditorium, 
twenty in all, are memorials, of beautiful 
art glass. The heating plant is of the oil 
burning, air conditioning type. The main 
floor of the edifice consists of an audi- 
torium with seating capacity of 300, a bal- 
cony and four Sunday school rooms. The 
pews and chancel furniture are made of 
oak. 

October 8 the final chapter of this story 
of unusual achievement through self-denial 
and industry was written by this little con- 
gregation of 100 members when she, to- 
gether with many interested visitors, met 
to lay the cornerstone and dedicate her 
new $20,000 building. Dr. J. L. Morgan, 
president of the United Synod of North 
Carolina and an uncle of the pastor, laid 
the cornerstone with the assistance of the 
pastor. The dedicatory services were led 
by the pastor, and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Morgan. Music was furnished by 
the vested choir of the congregation. 

In addition to paying for the above 
building program, this little congregation 
has for four years paid her apportionment 
in full. 


SHARON LUTHERAN CHURCH, GIBSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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THIRTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


Henry W. Snyder, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C., cele- 
brated his tenth anniversary in his present 
charge, and his thirtieth in the ministry, 
Sunday morning, November 19. Dr. Snyder 
was ordained by the West Pennsylvania 
Synod in October 1909 in Christ (College) 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa. He came to 
Washington, November 20, 1929. During 
his present pastorate, St. Paul’s has moved 
from their old site at Eleventh and H Sts., 
N. W., to the Chevy Chase section of the 
capital, where the first unit of a large and 
imposing structure of English Gothic archi- 
tecture has been erected, and is being used 
for worship by the congregation. In July 
of this year, another building was com- 
pleted for the use of the Junior Depart- 
ment of the Bible school and other youth 
activities, the gift of Mrs. Carl Schafer. It 
is a memorial to her husband, who at the 
time of his death in October 1938, was a 
member of the church council. 

The anniversary service was attended by 
a large congregation. The liturgical serv- 
ice was in charge of the Rev. Henry W. 
Snyder, Jr., youngest son of the pastor 
and a senior at the Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Lindley G. Schmidt, vice- 
president of the council and superintendent 
of the Bible school, made a brief address 
of appreciation of the services of the pas- 
tor; and on behalf of the organizations of 
the church presented Dr. Snyder with 
several sets of Bible commentaries, a late 
edition of the Moffatt Bible, and a com- 
plete set of aluminum recordings of a 
Lutheran-Church-of-the-Air broadcast 
which the pastor gave at Christmas 1937. 

St. Paul’s Church is looking forward to 
the celebration of its centennial in 1943. 


A GOOD RECORD 


St. Luke’s, Rochester, N. Y., Rejoices in 
Opportunities Offered and Accepted 


Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Rochester, N. Y., the 
Rev. William Trebert pastor, celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary at two festival 
services November 12, and a congregational 
banquet Tuesday evening, November 14. 

The guest preacher at the English morn- 
ing service was H. C. Wasmund, D.D., pas- 
tor of Trinity, Middle Village, N. Y., an 
intimate friend of St. Luke’s pastor for 
nearly a half century. His theme was, 
“The Spirit Characterizing a Christian 
Congregation on the Heights of a Glorious 
Celebration,” the text being Psalm 115: 1. 
The speakers at the evening service were 
the Rev. Wilfried C. H. Tappert, pastor 
of Concordia, Rochester, and the Rev. 
Clarence L. Braun, director of St. John’s 
Orphans’ Home, Buffalo. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening in the 
Sunday school auditorium, at which ap- 
proximately 200 guests were present, the 
Invocation was given by the Rev. Howard 
A. Kuhnle, followed in the course of the 
evening by a mixed program of singing 
and speaking. Mr. George Eyer of St. 
Luke’s ably presided as toastmaster. In 
addition to the pastor loci, who welcomed 
the guests, addresses were made by the 
Rev. Austin H. Roeder of Christ Church, 
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Rochester; the Rev. Carl Betz, Bethlehem 
Church, Rochester; the Rev. William 
Arndt, who but recently retired from a 
fifty-year pastorate at Webster, N. Y.; and 
the Rev. H. C. Wasmund, who also pro- 
nounced the benediction at the close of 
the festivities. 

St. Luke’s was organized in 1899, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Ernst Hart- 
mann, after resigning his pastorate at old 
Zion’s but a short distance away. In 1905 
the Rev. William Trebert became pastor 
of the little flock. Under his faithful 
direction and care the congregation began 
to grow and expand, so that in 1934 it was 
ready to erect a new church, having wor- 
shiped through the years in a modest 
frame building on Cumberland Street. 

With the funds in hand for the erection 
of a new church St. Luke’s received the 
surprise of its life, when the U. S. A. Post 
Office authorities offered a fair price for 
its property for the erection of Rochester’s 
new post office, taking in the whole block 
of the church’s location. This enabled the 
congregation to leave the middle of the 
block and to purchase the corner plot, 
176 x 166 feet, in the next block on Cum- 
berland and Ormand Streets, in the heart 
of the city, and here to erect its beautiful 
new Gothic church edifice a little over five 
years ago, free of all incumbrances. When 
building operations were completed, a lit- 
tle nest egg was left, which through gifts 
and legacies has grown to approximately 
$20,000. 

St. Luke’s became a synodical congre- 
gation during the first years of the present 
pastorate, and has ever since been a loyal 
supporter of synod and its enterprises. In 
addition to this, it has recently furnished 
cash funds for the erection of a modest 
church and parsonage for the little con- 
gregation in our Northwestern mission 
field at Manola, Alberta, Canada. All in 
all, a record not to be ashamed of, though 
the predominating note running all through 
the entire celebration from the lips of the 
pastor down to the last speaker was, “Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
Thy name give glory, for Thy mercy, and 
for Thy truth’s sake.” H. C. Wasmunp. 


“BE YE DOERS” 


Tue forty-fourth session of the Harris- 
burg District Women’s Missionary Society 
of the East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod met Novem- 
ber 16 in St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, Pa. The 
theme was, “Be Ye Doers.” The conference 
opened with twenty officers, fifty-four 
delegates and sixty-seven visitors pres- 
ent. The morning session was turned over 
to the departmental secretaries, who gave 
their reports in an interesting manner. 

At the afternoon session the Rev. G. 
Gordon Parker of Liberia gave a very 
interesting message concerning our work 
in Africa. Mrs. C. E. Rice gave a report 
on the merger. Mrs. C. Waidlich of Christ 
Church, Harrisburg, told of how The Chil- 
dren of the Church Program was con- 
ducted in her congregation. ; 

At the evening session Miss Frances 
Dysinger brought an interesting message 
of our Inner Mission work, after which the 
installation of officers was held. 

Ciara WILLIAMS. 
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Dehona& Delong 


Sunpay Schook EQUIPMENT 
Chancel Renovations a Specialty 
1505 RACE ST.-~ PHILA, PA. 


e Brown -BorhéK Go, Associates ° 
- Bethlehem - Penna.- 


A Gift for Christmas and 
Every Day 


PRAYERS 


For All People and For All Occasions 
By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


120 short, simple, spontaneous, expressive 
prayers covering the everyday needs of 
adults. 

Written by a dearly loved pastor out of his 
experience in his long and eminently suc- 
cessful pastorate. 

Compact in size, printed in large, clear 
type, this prayerbook is suitable for old 
and young. It can be carried in the coat 
pocket or handbag. 

Its popularity in the short time it has been 
available is evidenced by the printings listed. 
First Printing, October 1, 1939 
Second Printing, October 15, 1939 
Third Printing, November 1, 1939 
Fourth Printing, November 10, 1939 
Fifth Printing, November 20, 1939 
Sixth Printing, December 1, 1939 
Seventh Printing, December 15, 1939 


Cloth. Size, 4 x 6 inches. 


Price, 35 cents a copy; in lots of 3 copies, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Give a half minute a day to prayer. It can 
be done if you use this book, PRAYERS. 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


q Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty years’ 

Supremacy. Never equalled. Con- 
densed Thought. Digest and Text of Les- 
son. Attendance Record. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 35¢ Postpaid. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Carillon for youR CHURCH 


Enjoy the luxury of a carillon—broadcast the 
world’s famous chimes—all at a most moderate 


cost. SUNCO 
MUSICAL TOWER 


Uses phonograph records, 
your own organ, choir, etc. 
Many letters attest 
satisfaction. Makes 
the belfry a real 
carillon tower. Can 
also be used as a 
public address sys- 
tem indoors and 
out. Many special 
records available. 
Very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or as a memorial. Write 
for FREE folder. 


_SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4741 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Unique GIFT BOX 


Attractive - Instructive - Educational 


10 Beautiful Mottoes, 6% x 734 with holes 
punched for sewing these wonderful Re- 
ligious Texts. A blunt needle and a quan- 
tity of colored yarn to start them. Appre- 
ciated by old and young. In a beautiful 
gift box. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


100 PAGE CATALOG FREE. 


A. H. EILERS & CO. 
1124 Pine St. H St. Louis, Mo. 
CHIMES 


BELLS Fenis 


Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers. " 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


VPAYNE- SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


50 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


| stare GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


* MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARHLE, IRON, MOSAICS ‘ 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


PELOUBET'S 
SELECT NOTES 


WILBUR M. SMITH,D.D. 


THE WORLDS GREATEST COMMENTARY ON 
THE UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


INDISPENSIBLE //¢ Q R\ $9.00 Post 
TO TEACHERS 0 PRP: 
OF ALL GRADES 1949 BOOKSTORES 


—_W.,_A. WILDE CO, Pere 
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“THE UNFINISHED TASK” 


TrinITy CHuRCcH, Reading, Pa., was host 
to the forty-third annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Reading Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States. Pastor 
Hermann F. Miller, D.D., conducted the 
morning devotional service and welcomed 
the convention, after which the president, 
Mrs. William A. Fluck, formally declared 
the convention in session. The convention 
theme was, “The Unfinished Task”—‘‘World 
Evangelization.” The president in her re- 
port said the Madras Conference gave us 
our theme, and expressed the belief that 
the greatest immediate task of our so- 
cieties is to provide missionary education 
in our congregations and Sunday schools 
and to supply leaders for our Children of 
the Church group. World evangelization 
should challenge the best efforts of every 
Christian. The reports of the other officers 
followed. 

The department secretaries were intro- 
duced, and each secretary in one well- 
chosen sentence stressed the work being 
done in her department. 

The Rev. M. Le Roy Wuchter, president 
of the Reading Conference, brought greet- 
ings. The thought he left with us was that 
more attention should be given to the re- 
vitalization of our own people in stressing 
the evangelization of those in other coun- 
tries. 

Mrs. Sardeson Speaks 

An address on the Madras Conference 
was the highlight of the morning session. 
Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, Oak Park, IIl., one 
of the delegates from the United Lutheran 
Church in America, gave the address. In 
part she said, “We are being challenged 
as Christians as never before.” We are 
living in a world that is shaken to the 
very foundations. It is looking to the 
Christian church to give it light. The 
Christian church alone can give the vision 
and power as a basis in solving the prob- 
lems of our troubled world.” 

The afternoon devotional service was 
in charge of the Rev. D. U. Druckenmiller, 
pastor of the Mt. Penn and Stony Creek 
Mills Charge. Mrs. C.,K. Lippard, for 
many years a missionary to Japan, and 
Dr. Barbara De Remer, a missionary to 
India, brought messages from our mis- 
sions in the Orient. Mrs. Lippard gave a 
most understanding insight into our work 
in Japan, answering questions which have 
been arising in our minds these recent 
years. Dr. De Remer told of the work 
being done in the hospitals in India and 
especially of the rural work in which she 
is interested. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Ira W. Klick; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. William A. Fluck and Mrs. 
James B. Shaner; recording secretary, Mrs. 
J. Thomas Hadesty; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. William Fegley; treasurer, Mrs. 
Walter S. Wells; archivist, Mrs. Otto J. 
Specker. 

The synodical society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania accepted the invitation 
of the conference to hold its biennial con- 
vention in Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., 
May 14-16, 1940. 

Mrs. J. Tuos. Hapesty, Sec. 
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PERSONAL 


AFTER a pastorate of almost eleven years, 
the Rev. W. C. Heidenreich resigned as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Wayne, Nebr., 
and has accepted a call to become the pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Oshkosh, Nebr., 
and Grace Church, Lewellen, Nebr. He 
took up work in his new field November 1, 
and has been graciously received. 

During his pastorate at Wayne the 
church enjoyed healthy growth and all 
departments show progress. He returns to 
the field he served as the first pastor from 
1906-1910. This was also his first pastorate. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of John W. Richards, D.D., at St. 
Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
marked by the congregation presenting 
him with a purse, and Mrs. Richards with 
a bouquet. The president of the church 
board, Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer, made 
the presentation address. 


The Rev. L. A. Wertz resigned as pastor 
of Reformation Church, Greenville, Tenn., 
to accept the call of the Shenandoah Par- 
ish of the Virginia Synod, effective No- 
vember 15. A congregational meeting and 
fellowship supper were held at the church 
November 8 in honor of the pastor and his 
family. Pastor Wertz has done an out- 
standing work in Greeneville during the 
past ten years, building a new church and 
a new congregation. 


AFTER twenty-one years of unselfish 
service as housemother in the Little Boys’ 
Cottage at the Lutheran Orphans’ Home 
of the South, located at Salem, Va., Mrs. 
R. L. Wheeler has gone to live at her home 
in Burlington, N. C. 

At least 250 boys were touched and in- 
fluenced by her guiding hand and fine per- 
sonality. From this group have come min- 
isters, lawyers and business men. At the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Home a resolution was adopted com- 


- mending Mrs. Wheeler for her great serv- 


ice to the Home. 

Mrs. Stella Kepner, a teacher for many 
years, has taken over the duties of house- 
mother in this cottage as Mrs. Wheeler’s 
successor. 


CONGREGATIONS 


OcroperR 29 the annual Reformation 
Rally of the Carbon County Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Summit Hill, Pa., the Rev. Amon 
Lichty pastor. The Rev. Dr. F. T. Esterly, 
pastor of Christ Church, Hazleton, Pa., 
delivered a forceful and instructive ser- 
mon. The Rev. Addison C. Planz, pres- 
ident of the Association, had charge of the 
service. 

Tuesday, November 14, the pastors and 
their wives were the guests of the Rev. 
John Kovacik, pastor of the Slovak Lu- 
theran Church, Lansford, Pa., at their reg- 
ular monthly meeting. Devotions were 
led by the president of the association in 
their beautifully renovated church. Mrs. 
Ralph Hartzell presided at the organ. The 
Morning Suffrages were used. The reg- 
ular monthly meeting was held in connec- 
tion with this occasion. The Rev. Arthur 
Snyder, Mahoning Valley Parish, led the 
discussion of the topic, “Funeral Customs.” 
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After the meeting the new program com- 
mittee consisting of the Revs. Ralph 
Hartzell of Gilberts, Martin Luther Wahr- 
mann of Aquashicola, Francis Reichard of 
Packerton, and the Rev. Roland Bortz of 
Palmerton, began work on the schedule for 
1940. A delicious dinner was served by 
the ladies of the parish. 


Bluff Springs, Ill. The members and 
friends of St. John’s Church have enjoyed 
several occasions of an unusual nature 
during the month of November. Novem- 
ber 5 the new organ was consecrated. 

On the following Sunday, seven dedica- 
tions were made, all of which are memo- 
rials: the altar, pulpit, lectern, candelabra, 
missal stand, flower vases, and altar linen. 
All of these have been executed in the 
best mediums of woodcraft, brassware, and 
needlework. Visiting pastors who assisted 
were Pastor Leland Ogan, Bluffs; Pastor 
William Roth, Springfield; Dr. K. E. Irvin, 
Beardstown; and Dr. R. Neumann, Carthage. 

On the night of November 17, Miss 
Ruth S. Melville, teacher of theory and 
organ at MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Ill, played the dedicatory organ recital 
before a large, appreciative congregation. 

St. John’s Church is a rural congrega- 
tion of 140 members. All the improve- 
ments have been made on a cash basis 
with a balance of $500 which will be the 
beginning of a new fund for enlarging 
the church and the addition of a parish 
hall. The Rev. K. Bruno Neumann is the 
pastor. 


Frederick, Md. A Church Sound System 
was dedicated November 12 in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Amos John 
Traver, D.D., and the Rev. Herbert L. 
Schluderberg pastors. The gift memorializes 
the late Mrs. Daniel T. Dutrow, a devoted 
member of the church, by her husband 
and daughters. It includes a tower organ 
system and the amplification of the service 
for the hard-of-hearing. Sacred music is 
broadcast twice daily from the towers. The 
installation was by the Schulmerich Sound 
Systems. 


Golden, Ill. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
K. W. Braun pastor, observed its annual 
Mission Sunday, October 29. Three services 
were held with a total attendance of eigh- 
teen hundred people and children. Mr. 
Dorus Flesner, graduate student at the 
Chicago Divinity School, delivered both 
the German and English sermon afternoon 
and evening respectively. Pastor K. Bruno 
Neumann of Arenzville, Ill, was the other 
visiting preacher. 5 

This also was the day of re-entering the 
renovated church. Improvements included 
rebuilding the pipe organ, redecorating 
the interior and all church furniture, the 
laying of new floors, and installation of 
new light fixtures. Trinity congregation 
is alive to the call of missions as well as 
an aggressive program of maintenance. 


Reading, Pa. During the Thanksgiving 
season the people of St. Matthew’s Church 
cleared the church of all indebtedness, 
bringing an offering 90 per cent above that 
necessary. The surplus was used to create 
a new bank.account, to be known as the 
improvement account, to care for future 
unusual expenses, which will be estimated 
and charged yearly as a fixed charge. At 
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It Stands Out Alone! ! 


* 
Che Perfect Christmas Gift 


A Year’s Subscription for 


THE LUTHERAN 


$1.25 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 
To Canada, $1.50; Foreign Countries, $2.00 
THE GIFT THAT COMES FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR WITH GOOD 
CHEER AND A WEALTH OF KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 


FIRST CHOICE FOR FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


SOLVES THE GIFT PROBLEM 
REDUCED HOLIDAY RATES 


Your own subscription for another year from its present expiration date and 
a NEW GIFT subscription for 


$3.00 


To Canada, $3.50; Foreign Countries, $4.00 


Subscriptions will begin with the Christmas Number and will continue until 
January 1, 1941 


Your Greetings Will be Sent to the New Subscriber 


The Lutheran 1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the same time endowment income was suf- 
ficient to triple the principal of the en- 
dowment during the present pastorate. The 
endowment income has been increased 
fivefold. Apportionment receipts are show- 
ing a steady increase. The Rev. W. R. 
Siegart is the pastor. 


OBITUARY 
John W. Guard 


was born at Dixon, Ill., March 1, 1863, and 
passed into Life November 12, 1939. He was 
the son of the Rev. John L. Guard, for many 
years pastor and organizer of churches in 
Indiana. At an early age he came _ with his 
parents to Camden, Ind., where he resided until 
1885, when he removed to Logansport, Ind., 
and a ag in business. He became a mem- 
ber of St. Luke’s Church in 1885 and remained 
an active and devoted member of that con- 
gregation until his death. ; 

e funeral was held November 14 in St. 
Luke’s Church. The service was in charge of 
his pastor, Ralph D. Wheadon, D.D., and_H. E. 
Turney, D.D., president of the Indiana Synod. 

Throughout his life Mr. Guard was active 
not only in the work of the local congregation 
but in the work of the whole Church. He rep- 
resented the synod a number of times at the 
general convention of the Church, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the Board 
of Directors of Wittenberg College, Mulberry 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, and the Neal 
Home, a home for old people in Logansport. 
He was a regular attendant at the Bible school 
and worship service of his church. ng? 

Mr. E. A. Jensen, business manager of Witten- 
berg College, represented the college at the 
service and Dr. Turney Mulberry Lutheran 
Home. 

He is survived by his wife, two brothers, 
George of Flora, Ind., and W. L. Guard, D.D., 
of Urbana, Ohio, and nieces and nephews. 

R. D. Wheadon. 


The Rev. John W. Smith 


passed to his eternal reward September 14 in 
Rochester, N. Y. The funeral service was _con- 
ducted in St. Paul’s Church, by the Rev. Peter 
Fanning, pastor, and Dr. F. R. Knubel, pastor 
of the Church of the Reformation. Interment 
took place in White Haven Memorial Park. 


i i i 


A memorial service was held in the Church 
of the Holy Communion at Utica, N. Y., Sun- 
day, September 17. 

Mr. mith was born August 13, 1872, in 
Albany, N. Y. He was educated in Albany and 
was a member of St. John’s Lutheran Church. 
He was also active in Luther League work, 
being the first secretary of the Luther League 
of America. 

He was graduated from the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary in June 1898. Following grad- 
uation he accepted a call to the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Following 
four years of service he organized the Church 
of the Redeemer at Yonkers, N. Y. He was 
later connected with mission work in Hartford 
and New Britain, Conn. 

In 1908 he was called to the pastorate of the 
Church of the Holy Communion in Utica, N. Y., 
where he served for seven years. In December 
1915 he became pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., which church he served until 
1928, when he was obliged to resign because of 
ill health. 

He is survived by his wife, Winifred Stiles 
Smith, and one son, Edwin S. Smith of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; three brothers, Jacob H., Fred W., 
and Louis C. Smith; three sisters, Elizabeth D., 
Emma E., and Mrs. Albert Ford of Albany, 
NX; Peter Fanning. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Miss Edith VanDyke 


Whereas it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to remove from this life to the life beyond the 
soul_of our beloved co-worker, Miss Edith 
VanDyke, a faithful member of Trinity Lu- 
oi kaw Church, Freeport, Pa., October 19, 1939, 
an 

Whereas she was a sincere Christian, loyal to 
her church, faithful in attendance upon all the 
means of grace, generous in the support of the 
church and its institutions of mercy, and a 
kind, loyal and sympathetic friend, 

Be it resolved that while we bow in submis- 
sion to the will of Him Who doeth all things 
well, we thank Him for the long and _ useful 
life of our co-worker and the example of faifh- 
ful service she has left us, and 

Be it resolved that we extend our sympathy 
to the bereaved ones who have the consolation 
of knowing it is well with her and 

Be it further resolved that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of the society and 
that they be printed in Tue LurHeran. 

Sr. Matruew’s Missionary Society, TRINITY 

: LuTHERAN CHURCH, FREEPORT, Pa. 
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The Lesson Commentary 


By Dr. Charles P. Wiles and 
Dr. D. Burt Smith 


Price, $1.75. 


Small Framed 
Reproductions of Famous 
Bible Pictures 


A specially selected series of popular and 
famous Bible pictures framed for use as inex- 
pensive and appealing gifts and awards. The 
pictures are beautiful color reproductions of 
choice religious masterpieces. 


Each picture is framed in an attractive sil- 
ver or gilt finished wood frame with glass and 
metal hanger. Packed in a dainty decorated 
gift box. 


Paths in the Wilderness 
By Rev. C. E. Sparks 
Price, $1.25. 


Favorite Hymns 
By William L. Hunton, D.D. 
Price, $1.35. 


Size, 434 x 534 inches. 


A Lutheran Handbook 
By Amos John Traver 
Price, 50 cents. 


Lutheran Makers of America 
By Ira Oliver Nothstein, D.D. 
Price, $1.50. 


Little Children Come Unto Me 
By Paul J. Hoh 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 1-F. Christ at Twelve ......... Hofmann 
No. 2-F. Christ at Thirty ............ Hofmann 
No. 3-F. Christ in Gethsemane....Hofmann The Story of the Church 
No. 4-F. Christ Blessing Little Children— By Charles M. Jacobs 
Plockhorst Price, $2.00 
No. 5-F. Christ in the Temple....Hofmann Tae 
No. 6-F. The Good Shepherd....Plockhorst 
No. 7-F. The Last Supper— An Eagle of the Wilderness 
(Adapted from da Vinci) 
No. 8-F. Madonna and Child ......... Sichel me See Bey Seeback 
No. 9-F. The Child Samuel at Prayer— SASS) NS 
Reynolds 
No. 10-F. Martin Luther (4%4x5%4 re Martin of Mansfeld 
Cranac 
By M: t R. Seebach 
Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen, ee ead SoS ida 


postage extra. Price, $1.00. 


“Christmas”? Annual — 1939 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS LITERATURE AND ART 


This delightfully refreshing Christmas gift volume of 
Art and Story should be on your list this year. 

Christmas Stories, Articles, Photographs, Art Repro- 
ductions, Poetry, Carols, Legends, and Yuletide Observ- 
ances—all these are skillfully woven together, producing 
not only an amazing value for $1.00 but a gift much ap- 
preciated and long treasured by anyone and everyone in 
the home. Well-known writers, such as Lois Lenski, 
Grace Noll Crowell, W. G. Polack, G. B. F. Hallock, M. 
Burnette Thompson, are among the literary contributors. 


Many have found this work with its remarkable selec- 
tion of Christmas material the choicest and most wel- 
comed gift that can be presented. Most of those who pur- 
chase it for others delight in building up their own file 
from year to year as it proves not only a work of per- 
manent interest to those in the home but has a definite 
attraction and appeal to all guests at this and other 
seasons. Size, 10x14 in.. Each copy in attractive gift box. 


Price, Gift Edition, $1.00; Library Edition, Cloth, $2.00. 
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Folded Bookmarks 


These two bookmarks are of a new design, 
having one end folded down to slip over the 
top of the page. 


SOPROIOSO RCH 


No. 415 No. 416 


415. Search the Scriptures shows a picture 
in color of a scribe at work. It gives titles 
and references for twelve of the best loved 
passages in the Bible. 


_ 416. Thoughts for the Home shows a picture 

in color of an Oriental home. It groups Bible 

texts under the sub-titles: Where God Is 

Served; Love At Home; Peace At Home; Joy 

aN Home; Patience At Home; Good Cheer At 
ome. 


Size (folded), 21%4 x 614 inches. 


Price, 3 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


The Faith of the Church 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


Devotional Studies on the Apasttes' Creed 
THE FAITH 
OF THE 


CHURCH 


By CHARLES M. JACONS 
Late Porton of 


In directing attention to the basic certain- 
ties which the layman and the theologian 
have in common, these addresses emphasize 
the personal religious values which the 
Apostles’ Creed possesses. Dr. Jacobs’ gifts 
as profound theologian, effective speaker, 
and able writer fuse in these brief addresses. 
They are scholarly yet eminently practical. 
They deal with profound truths but reach 
the average man. They are primarily ad- 
dresses but none the less make excellent 
reading. 


CLOTH. $1.00. 
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